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These 53 Companies 
Microfilm vital records 
on Flofilm Cameras 


Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Central Lianover Bank & Trust Co 
Chase National Bank 

Guaranty Trust Company of N. Y. 
John I’. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
American Broadcasting Company 
Amerivan Brake Shoe Company 
American Telegraph & Telephone Co 
Singer Manufacturing Company 
Dun & Bradstreet 

Corroon & Reynolds 

Kidder, Peabody & Company 
Radio Corporation of America 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Dollar Savings Bank 

Union Dime Savings Bank 

United States Rubher Company 
Interchemical Corporation 
Commercial Factors 

Henry Tick & Company 

Diamond Match Company 

Young & Rubicam 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
The Marine Midland Trust Co. of N. Y. 
William Iselin & Co., Ine. 
Metronrolitan Life Insurance Co 
Columbia Engineering Corporation 
U. &. Trust Co. of New York 
Savings Ranks Trust Company 
Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Cities Service Company 

Public Service Flectric & Gas Co 
Cohn Niall Mark Company 

Allied (hemical & Dye Corporation 
Worthington Pump Corporation 
Jamaica Savings Rank 

Pepsi-Cola Corporation 

Chicago Title & Trust Company 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Phila. 


Jones & Lavghiin Steel Corporation 
Vapor Tieating Corporation 


Pratt & Whitney Div. of United Aireraft Corp. 


Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Company 

The Employers Group Insurance Company 
The Procter & Gamble Company 
Standard Oil of Ohio 

Internationa! Harvester Company 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Ine. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 

Becton, Dickinson and Company 


a* 





a) 


Retaining a company’s memory—its written vital records 
—after disaster strikes it full on the head can be a 
simple or an impossible job . . . depending upon the 
fore-vision of its management. 


For those companies having a fully instituted record 
protection plan, disaster looms as a serious impediment 
on the path of forward progress. For those companies 
without such a plan . . . disaster can be the touch of 
death to the hopes and dreams of a going organization. 


Nation-wide, leading companies are turning to planned 
microfilming of their vital records to insure their con- 
tinuing future no matter what catastrophe may strike 
... whether by natural causes or by man-made mechan- 
ical causes, including the ever-present danger of atomic 
fission. 


The story of how 53 leading organizations keep their 
memories guaranteed against loss is available to you. 
The decisions they faced and solved; the records pro- 
tected under their programs; and the personnel involved 
are summarized in graphic form for your quick ingestion. 
IT may be of help to your company. Send for it now. 
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NALU 62nd Annual Convention 


Tue Spectator’s Field Editor, W. Eugene Roesch was 
right on hand to capture the important happenings of 
the 62nd annual session of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. His report on the significant features 
of the Association’s conclave appears on page 10. 


NALU President’s Annual Report 


The retiring president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters gave a report of his stewardship at 
the Convention. The Spectator has taken quotes from the 
address of Past President John Moynahan and presents 
them on page 14. 


Life Insurance Responds to Changes 


A life insurance leader, Leroy Lincoln, Metropolitan’s 
chairman of the board, surveyed the changes affecting 
life insurance and presented his findings before NALU’s 
first general convention session. The main points brought 
out by Mr. Lincoln appear on page 16. 


Pooling Assets Against a Catastrophe 


The John Hancock has made the first known study of 
asset and life exposure in the event of a bombing of 
catastrophic nature. Findings of the survey appear on 
page 20. 


Statistical Table 


Another SPECTATOR statistical study is to be found on page 
49. The study concerns the application of policyholders’ 
dividends during 1950. 


Departments in This Month’s Issue 


Life Insurance in Action (T. J. V. Cullen), p. 6; Man- 
aging Editor’s Memos (Joseph M. McCarthy), p. 9; 
Help Yourself to Ideas (Kenilworth H. Mathus), p. 22: 
Washington Report (Ray M. Stroupe), p. 24; Life In- 
surance in Review, p. 28; On the Horizon (Leon Gilbert 
Simon), p. 34; Investments (Ervin L. Hall), p. 35; Sales 
Slants (Methods of Selling Young Physicians), p. 36; 
Tax Analysis (Forrest L. Morton), p. 38; Down to Cases 
(Luke A. Burke), p. 43; Along City Streets (W. Eugene 
Roesch), p. 46; Contract Guide, p. 47; Showcase, p. 50. 
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Men Own Three-Fourths 
of U. S. Life Insurance 





YEAR-END 1950 








544 
BILLION 
$17 
BILLION 
WOMEN CHILDREN 


ONSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 











Something Ol 


] Peru: 1880 sixty-eight cities of the United States 
made weekly death reports to the National Board 
of Health. A complete report for the year showed 
that Vallejo, Calif., was the healthiest place reported 
in 1889, and Norfolk, Va., the unhealthiest. The 
average life in Vallejo was 83.5 years, while in Nor- 
folk the average life was only 27.9 years. The ag- 
gregate population of these sixty-eight cities was 
7,359,937, the average duration of life in them was 
44.5 years, and there was one death from consumption 
for every 326 of population. Four of the best cities 
for health were Yonkers, N. Y., average life 70 years; 
Omaha, Neb., average 68 years; Utica, N. Y., 67.5 
years; Keokuk, Iowa, 67.1 years; and four of the 
worst cities were Jacksonville, Fla., 35 years; Vicks- 
burg, Miss., 34.9 years; Charleston, S. C., 31.3 years; 
and Savannah, Ga., 30.6 years. Next to lung diseases 
diarrheal disorders caused the greatest number of 
deaths. In every 100 deaths from all causes in the 
sixty-eight cities ten were from diarrheal disturb- 
ances, and there was one death from this source in 
every 436 inhabitants. 
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Life Insurance 


Pe recognized head of the family being 
the man, it can be seen why the male 
species owns three-fourths of the life in- 
insurance in force in the United States. Of 
the approximately $234 billion in force, 
men own $173 billion of that total. Natu- 
rally, women have an important stake in 
a good share of the $173 billion as bene- 
ficiaries of the insured. It is estimated that 
three-fourths of all death benefits are paid 
to women. 

The women of this country own $44 
billion in life insurance or about one-fifth 
of the life insurance outstanding. Total life 
insurance on the lives of children stands at 
$17 billion . . . an indication of the grow- 
ing realization of the importance of family 
protection. 


Something i 


| rend statistical analysis of the distribution of dis- 

ability and medical care protection in the United 
States had just been released by the Health Insurance 
Council, coordinating group for nine life, casualty and 
health and accident associations. The survey shows an 
increase during 1950 of 17 per cent in the number insured 
under hospital covers; 32 per cent, for surgical covers; 
28 per cent under medical expense policies; about 9 per 
cent for those insured under disability contracts. 

Omitted are about 4,500,000 purely accident policies; 
8,000,000 by death and dismemberment, about 7,000,000 
by travel and others covered by compensation, disability 
and liability contracts. 

Insured individuals with private insurance companies 
under disability policies total more than 28,000.(000. 
Total number receiving disability benefits, including paid 
sick-leave and union plans, is 37,293,000. These figures 
all allow for duplication. 
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In Action 





A= by day chronicle of life insurance would yield a vivid and varied 
story, a veritable rainbow of human life. Every walk of life, every 
strata of society, “rugged youth and crabbed age,” the man in rags and the 
man with riches, the woman in tears and in toil and the woman with mem- 
ories of love would contribute to its making. From its pages the ring of 
gay laughter rises above the dreary dirge that comes from despondency and 
despair. Incidents would be recorded of how the names of men and women 
were written large upon a roster of success because someone who loved, 
with courage and undaunted sacrifice, built a house of protection. In it, 
too, there will be sketched sorry tragedies of children taken from happy 
homes to spend years in the austerity and coldness of orphanages, to eke 
out a manhood of precarious existence and perhaps to end in the confines 
of a jail and in potters fields, all because of neglect and weakness and the 
lapsation that follows inevitably in their wake. 

The depressing story of a babbling killer with twitching hands and 
staring eyes taking the last walk of death by state decree may quite logically 
find its inception in a life insurance refused. Life insurance, beyond a 
question, could have brought to many lives which ended in crime and 
shame, that solicitous care during the formative years of youth which surely 
leads to lives of honesty and conscientious effort. Perhaps the road to the 
electric chair which four youthful killers yesterday took, began years ago 
when four fathers said, “Not just now”; “I am strong and healthy. I don’t 
need life insurance.” “I can’t afford it.” “It is too burdensome.” The 
perfect sequels to such statements were given by the boys in replying to an 
inquiry into why they had adopted criminal careers. One said, “You may 
put it down to lack of funds.” Another said, “Evil associates.” The third 
said, “Didn’t go to church,” and the last said, “Just plain darn foolishness.” 
Each of these replies reflect a lack of influence which life insurance funds 
could have provided. 

Many morals and lessons could be drawn from such a story as life 
insurance could write. There is one message which all life insurance pro- 
ducers should take to heart. In accepting life insurance as their life’s work, 
they have coordinated with their fellowman to devote themselves unstintedly 
to bring, through life insurance, easement to care and trouble. 


Repeated by request. 


By TAU Calle 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 
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IFE insurance is a business which is both competitive 
and cooperative. This may sound like a paradox, but 
I firmly believe it is entirely true as applied to our insti- 
tution. Surely every agent of every company will be will- 
ing to testify that the business is highly competitive. At 
the same time I believe that most, if not all, company 
executives would be willing to testify that the business is, 
notwithstanding, highly cooperative. 

The paradox comes about through the fact that the 
business which seeks to serve the public and the indi- 
vidual members of the public through some 500 corpo- 
rate organizations is an over-all institution whereunder 
those responsible for the management of the various in- 
tegral corporations are wholeheartedly seeking to have 
that service performed by themselves or their neighbors 
in a way best suited to the public good. While each is 
undertaking, in its own behalf, to give superlative and 
satisfactory service. each is conscious of the necessity that 
they and others in the same line of endeavor shall so con- 
duct themselves as to bring no. unfair criticism upon the 
business as a whole. 

Leroy A. Lincoln 
Chairman of the Board, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Something hes 


AS long as man shall survive, decisions will be 
made by the honest in accord with the dictates 
of a righteous conscience, but which are ill advised 
and which the world will denounce as against ac- 
cepted moral law. When someone of good repute 
seems derelict and deviates from accepted norms, he 
is not of necessity to be denounced an evil doer. 
Rather may he be proceeding on a course determined 
in a spirit of self sufficiency as the correct one. 

Because insurance is concerned with the welfare 
of the weak and the stricken, the standards imposed 
by common consent on its leadership are of the 
highest. 

There can be no question that each of the managers 
of the many units in the institution of insurance have 
earned the confidence of the public. Should criticism 
seem justifiable, it must yield to the obvious truth 
that oftimes the high ideals and good purposes of one 
may be at variance with those of the many. No one 
must be condemned too severely who walks in his 
own conception of righteousness though that con- 
ception be at odds with all the philosophers who 
down the ages have guided men to truth and victory 
over evil. 
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notice any nesencblance ? 


The resemblance between this father and his two sons 
goes deeper than mere physical characteristics. For 
their hopes and accomplishments are very, very similar. 
They are the Wiedermanns of San Antonio, Texas; 
Bernhard A. Wiedermann and his sons Sidney and 
Jean—another famous Union Central father-son team. 

The story of “Ben” Wiedermann is typical of that 
heroic group of people who made a place for themselves 
in the new world. Ben Wiedermann came to America 
at the age of sixteen. After a variety of jobs which 
included working as a salesman for a wholesale-produce 
firm, he finally joined The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company. That was in 1913. For 38 years Ben has 
worked and grown with Union Central. And is he 
a happy, satisfied man? Well . . . listen to what Ben 
Wiedermann has to say: 

“‘How rewarding it is to be able to look back through 
the years and feel a sense of fulfillment. I’ve had about 
everything a man can want—a grand family and work 
that gave me financial security as well as personal 
satisfaction. 

“It isn’t all looking back, either. Now my sons, Sidney 
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and Jean, are with Union Central. And I can look 
forward to the fact that their futures will be happy and 
secure, too.” 

Right you are, Ben Wiedermann! The Union Central 
Life Insurance Company not only provides its agents 
with opportunity for financial security while active, but 
assures them of liberal retirement and pension ar- 
rangements. 

An alert, co-operative Home Office aids the men in 
the field with modern sales tools. And, of course, 
Union Central offers a policy to meet every life insur- 
ance need from birth to age 70. 


The Union Central 
Life Insurance 
Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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CTOBER—world series, football, 

the full touch of autumn weather, 
and a full schedule of insurance con- 
ventions to report and attend. . . . This 
issue of THE Spectator has within its 
covers significant trends and quotes 
from the National Association of Life 
Underwriters’ 62nd annual convention 
at Los Angeles, gathered by Gene 
Roesch, The Spectator’s able field 
editor. 

Important messages were also forth- 
coming from the annual sessions of the 
Life Office Management Association, the 
International Claim Association, and 
the Society of Actuaries. Congratula: 
tions to the elected officers of all these 
organizations—men who are recognized 
leaders in life insurance accepting their 
posts with a feeling of duty and respon- 
sibility that will require them to devote 
a great deal of time apart from their 
regular occupations to further the re- 
spective causes of their affiliates. 


Just Ahead 


Scheduled for this month is the meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention, 
taking place in Toronto, Canada on 
October 9th to 12th, and the annual 
sessions of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association gathering in historic 
Williamsburg, Virginia starting Octo- 
ber 29th. Toronto is a popular host 
town this year for it was in that graci- 
ous Canadian city that the Society of 
Actuaries elso conducted its meeting. 

Looking ahead still further, the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associ- 
ation will hold its convention in Chi- 
cago, beginning Nov. 12th. By the way, 
the Agency Management Association 
was once again honored by having its 
director receive the coveted John 


Newton Russell Memorial Award. The 
populrr and capable Charles Zimmer- 
man received the award in recognition 


of his outstanding service to the institu- 
tion of life insurance. It was in 1949 
that his predecessor, the late John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr. received the 
honor. 


The Award Itself 


John Henry Russell, Pacific Mutual, 
established the Award in memory of 
his father, John Newton Russell, who 
served as NALU president in 1916-17. 
Each year an Awards Committee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers selects a man who has made an 
outstanding contribution to the cause 
of life insurance. Here is a list of the 
Award recipients: 

1942—Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, pres- 
ident, American College of Life Under- 
writers. 

1943—Julian S. Myrick, past presi- 
dent NALU; pest 2nd vice-president, 
Mutual Life of New York. 

1944—J. Stanley Edwards, past presi- 
dent NALU; general agent, Aetna Life, 
Denver. 

1945—Paul F. Clark, C.L.U., past 
president NALU; president, John 
Hancock. 

1946—M. Albert Linton, president, 
Provident Mutual. 

1947—Holgar J. Johnson, past presi- 
dent NALU;; president, Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

1948—Frederick H. Ecker, honorary 
chairman of the board, Metropolitan 
Life. 

1949—John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 


(deceased), late managing director, 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 


1950—O. Sam Cummings, manager, 
Texas state agency, Kansas City Life. 

1951—Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., 
managing director, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 








Regarding Mr. Zimmerman 


Charles Zimmerman was elected 
managing director of the Agency Man- 
agement Association upon the death of 
Mr. Holcombe five months ago .. . 
Previously he was associate managing 
director. . . . On the staff of the As- 
sociation since 1946. ...A former gen- 
eral agent, Connecticut Mutual, he was 
elected president, National Association 
of Life Underwriters in 1939, at the 
age of 38....A graduate of Dartmouth 
College, Charles Zimmerman served his 
country as a naval captain during 
World War II. 

When the fellow who writes this 
column makes his periodic editorial 
trips to Hartford one of his more 
pleasant stops is at the office of Charles 
Zimmerman. 


Newsweek Report 


The Ocisber Ist issue of Newsweek 
reports on the state of life insurance in 
1951, particularly citing the use of life 
insurance investment funds in prac- 
tically all segments of the American 
economy. Polling life insurance men on 
the future of the business Newsweek 
came up with these reasons for con- 
tinued growth: 1) a steadily increasing 
population; 2) the desire for security; 
3) the constantly expanding American 
economy. 


Boseph M. McCarthy 
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By W. Eugene Roesch 
Field Editor, The Spectator 


HILE there was plenty of life 1n- 

surance work done at the sixty- 
second annual meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, which 
was held during the third week of 
September in the Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles, the honors for discussion 
of matters of general information went 
to the four top speakers from outside 
the business who electrified the con- 
vention periodically. They were Paul 
G. Hoffman, director of the Ford 
Foundation; Dr. A. G. Coons, president 
of Occidental College at Los Angeles; 
Dr. Fred D. Fagg, Jr., president of 
University of Southern California; and 
William C. Mullendore, president of 
Southern California Edison Company 
at Los Angeles. 

Hardly had the N.A.L.U. members 
had time to hear the welcoming re- 
marks of Mark S. Trueblood, president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Los Angeles, and the administration 
report of Retiring-President John D. 
Moynahan, CLU, of the NALU, than 
they heard Director Hoffman of the 
Ford Foundation discuss the Korea 
situation and say that, in his opinion, 


VICE-PRESIDENT 





DAVID FLUEGELMAN 
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World War III was not inevitable. The 
speaker charged that Russia was fight- 
ing a cold war on four fronts—military, 
political, propaganda and economic— 
but that there is no reason to assume 
that Russia can win that war if the 
United States leaders and the United 
States people act properly and in con- 
cert. The financial burden of our nation 
is the price of peace, said Mr. Hoffman, 
and “if we can keep some of these 
critical situations, like the one in Korea, 
from blowing up; we will find that 
there are deep underlying reasons 
which will keep the Kremlin from 
starting a general war.” 

Among those reasons he listed the 
fact that Russia fears the devastation 
that atomic warfare would bring to it: 
the fact that Russia is aware of the 
dangers of revolt it would face within 
itself and within satellite countries were 
its armies to start marching outside 





NALU OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT: Charles E. Cleeton, gen- 
eral agent, Occidental Life, Los 
Angeles. 

VICE-PRESIDENT: David B. Fluegel- 
man, special agent, Northwestern 
Mutual, New York City. 
SECRETARY: John D. Marsh, general 
agent, Lincoln National, Washington, 
a Cc. 

TREASURER (Reelected): Osborne 
Bethea, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
New York City. 

MANAGING DIRECTOR: B. N. 
Woodson, New York City. 
TRUSTEES: Eunice C. Bush, assistant 
manager, Baton Rouge, Mutual Life 
of N. Y.; William D. Davidson, CLU, 
agent, Chicago, Equitable Society 
of N. Y.; Stanley C. Collins, CLU, 
agent, Buffalo, Metropolitan Life of 
N. Y.; Winston P. Emerick, agent, 
Johnstown, Penna., New England Mu- 
tual; M. W. Peterson, CLU, general 
agent, Charlotte, N. C., Lincoln 
National, Fort Wayne; and Harry J. 
Syphus, general agent, Salt Lake 
City, home office, Beneficial Life. 


—~ 








their own country: and the fact that 
Russia probably thinks it can win the 
cold war. “If we build up the military 
strength of the free world to the point 
where the Russians will never dare at- 
tack, and if we wage the peace with 
vigor and imagination, the gang in the 
Kremlin will find their dream of world 
conquest gone the way of every dream 
of world conquest,” declared Mr. 
Hoffman. 


Back to Earth 


While those remarks were the kick- 
off among the non-life-insurance orators 
at the NALU convention which was 
attended by 1,789 registrants, it re- 
mained for a man who should be 
nicknamed “Militant Mullendore” to 
address the closing general session of 
the meeting with a ringing appeal for 
a return to the fundamentals of Amer- 
icanism. This president of Southern 
California Edison declaimed that the 
government of the past twenty years 
has led the United States down the 
road to financial ruin and into tangled 
briars of foreign commitments to the 
point where, through neither volition 
nor fault of its own, the United States 


TREASURER 





OSBORNE BETHEA 











62nd annual convention 
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can now find itself suddenly involved 
in foreign wars which are neither of 
its making nor choosing. Within a mere 
span of some 40 years, the United 
States finds itself in world-wide en- 
tanglements with which it is not pre- 
pared to cope and which, if pursued, 
mean ultimate bankruptcy and a stand- 
ard of living below that which Europe 
knows. 

“What good to win freedom abroad, 
and lose it at home,” Mr. Mullendore 
wanted to know. “Americans should 
stop kidding themselves about any de- 
scription of Democracy (or even the 
use of the word) applied to any other 
nation on earth: that is, Democracy as 
it is understood in the United States and 
was understood until the advocates of 
Socialism destroyed the liberties of our 
people. Under the enervating soporific 
of current Federalism, our people have 
lost their sense of individual responsi- 
bility, some of their moral values and 
much of their once-vaunted personal 
freedom,” he declared, “and the only 
hope for the future of the country as 
a nation free of subservience is a with- 
drawal from foreign commitments which 
we cannot maintain and from wastage 
of our financial lifeblood in seeking to 
aid populations that outnumber us by 
millions.” 





C. L. U. OFFICIALS 


N a mail ballot, reported at the 
annual meeting of the NALU, the 

following officers were elected by 

the American Society of Chartered 

Life Underwriters: 

PRESIDENT: Carl M. Spero, New 

York City. 

ist VICE-PRESIDENT: James W. 

Smither, Jr., general agent, Union 

Central. New Orleans. 

2nd VICE-PRESIDENT: Gerald W. 

Page, general agent, Provident Mu- 

tual, Los Angeles. 

TREASURER: Frederick W. Floyd, 

ae Life of Virginia, Philadel- 

phia. 

SECRETARY: W. Frank Cooper, 

agent, Southwestern Life, Fort Worth. 


— HN 





Annual conferment dinner of the American College of Life Underwriters* 


“Tt took centuries for England to lose 
itself as a world power—and then only 
as a result of the apathy of its citizens 
to their responsibilities. It has taken the 
United States only four decades to lose 
its freedom from within—also because 
of the apathy of citizens to what is 
being done by leaders. Unless every 
individual in the United States makes 
up his mind to return to the Constitu- 
tion, freedom can finally be lost. It is 
easy to slip down a greased slide, but 
dificult to climb back. Personal and 
political morality must be restored, and 
that restoration is the job of the indi- 
vidual through savings, sacrifice and 
solvency,” said Mr. Mullendore. 

Pointing his remarks directly at the 
youth of the nation, Dr. Fred D. Fagg, 





ANNUAL DINNER: Of officers 
and trustees of American College 
of Life Underwriters (l. to r.): 
H,. Cammack, Dr. D. Gregg, J. My- 
rick, J. Reese and seated, Dr. S. S. 


Huebner, president. 





Jr., president of the University of South- 
ern California, addressed the confer- 
ment dinner of the American College 
of Life Underwriters during the NALU 
convention and aimed his verbal guns 
at the dangers of Socialism, State plan- 
ning, habitual spending beyond income 
and “the low state of morality in the 
current Federal bureaucracy.” On the 
subject of youth, he said that the boys 
of today as individuals are primarily 
responsible for their own success or 
lack of it. Also, every new generation 
has faced a host of troublesome prob- 
lems and this generation is no excep- 
tion. “There are times when our 
strength in friends outside this country 
does not seem very reassuring,” he 
stated, and concluded that “The next 
time trouble strikes—wherever it may 
be—we know that no ally or neighbor 
will bear either the initial attack or the 
brunt of the burden.” 


Cooperation for Freedom 


Business and education must cooper- 
ate to save our nation, declared Dr. 
Arthur G. Coons, president of Occi- 
dental College, when he appeared be- 
fore the Life Underwriters Training 
Council of the NALU. Freedom and 
security (as attempted by Socialistic 
planners) are miles apart, but freedom 
and security (as individual ideas) can 
work with each other for the national 
good. There are two problems connected 





* From l. to r.: Julian S. Myrick, Dr. 
Davis W. Gregg, Karl K. Krogue, Dr. 
Fred D. Fagg, Jr., president, University 
of Southern California, guest speaker, 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, president, American 
College of Life Underwriters, Howard 
H. Cammack, Carl M. Spero, Joseph H. 
Reese, Holgar J. Johnson, Bruce E. 
Shepherd and Ralph G. Engelsman. 
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with that inter-relationship. One has to 
do with the ways in which we develop 
economic and industrial controls needed 
in the face of the armament budget. 
The other has to do with the means we 
adopt to finance the defense program. 
A squeeze on the civilian economy, to 
some extent, is inevitable. Furthermore, 


Presided at 


62nd Convention 


JOHN D. 
MOYNAHAN 


Past NALU 


President 


the gulf between education and industry 
should be narrowed. 

Ironically, Dr. Coons commented that 
“T shall not expect business men, unani- 
mously, to agree with all the ideas, 
theories or programs suggested by 
American college professors. I don’t 
myself. Nor shall I expect college pro- 





—~ 


| American College of Life 
Underwriters, meeting during the 
sessions of the NALU at Los Angeles 
last month, elected two new trustees 
in the persons of Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, managing director of LIAMA; 
and Dr. David W. Gregg, Dean of 
the College. All other trustees were 
elected for three-year terms and all 
the officers were re-elected. The 
officers are Julian S. Myrick, chair- 
man; Dr. S. S. Huebner, president; 
Dr. David McCahan, executive vice- 
president; Dr. David W. Gregg, 
Dean; Joseph H. Reese, secretary; 
Sewell W. Hodge, treasurer; and 
Robert Dechert, counsel. A me- 
morial resolution on the death of 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., was adopted. 

At the annual trustees’ dinner of 
the American College, over which 
Choirman Myrick presided, Dr. Hueb- 
ner described how at the NALU 
convention in Los Angeles in 1924, 
he first announced his famous "human 


life concept of life insurance’—a 
theme upon which that convention 
was in fact based and which has 
been increasingly recognized during 
all the years since. J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, president of NALU in 1920 
and now general agent emeritus at 
Denver for Aetna Life of Hartford, 
paid tribute to the status of life in- 
surance as a primary protector of 
the American home; and Henry E. 
North, vice-president at San Fran- 
cisco for Metropolitan Life of New 
York, stressed the value of life in- 
surance as a product of individual 
initiative. Other speakers at the 
dinner meeting of trustees were 
Howard H. Cammack, general agent 
at Albany, N. Y., for John Hancock 
Mutual of Boston; Dr. David W. 
Gregg, Dean of the American Col- 
lege; Charles W. Campbell, trustee 
of the College; and Karl K. Krogue, 
agent at Spokane for Business Men's 
Assurance of Kansas City. 
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fessors unanimously to sing the praises 
of American industry. Our goal should 
be constructive criticism and healthful 
contribution on both sides.” 


Sales Seminar 


As always. the seles seminar of the 
annual meeting of NALU was a focal 
point of interest for those who wanted 
ideas to increase income. The position 
of the agent in the business, his im- 
portance to his country, and the great 
development of group life insurance 
had been ably described to the con- 
vention by Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman 
of the board of Metropolitan Life of 
New York, at the opening session of 
the NALU. 

The sales seminar agenda included 
the only woman on the general pro- 
gram. She was Lillian L. Joseph, agent 
of the Home Life of New York in New 
York City, who made “Big News” by 
pointing out that the women’s market 
for life insurance has expanded far 
beyond what it was only a decade ago. 
Not only are there some 5,000 women 
selling life insurance, but the distaff 
side of the nation bought about four 
and a half billion dollars of life insur- 
ance in 1950. 

Furthermore, the total amount of life 
insurance owned by women rose to 
some $45,000,000,000 at the close of 
1950. Women own 43% of the stock of 
American corporations. They own 65% 
of the accounts in mutual sevings banks. 
They are beneficiaries of 65% of the 
value of all legacies. And they pay 
80% of all inheritance taxes and 40% 
of all property taxes. 

Arthur S. Soll, office debit representa- 
tive at Los Angeles for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life of Boston, told the 
sales seminar that he sells “money in 
the future” and that all of the sub- 
terfuge, folderol and mumbo-jumbo 
have been eliminated so that the indus- 
trial policyholder understands, truth- 
fully and simply, that he is buying 
money for the future at a price that he 
can afford now. One thing he believes 
is that any industric] agent can sell 
good amounts of ordinary by going 
through his list of industrial policy- 
holders. 

Hal L. Nutt, CLU, and director of 
the Life Insurance Marketing Institute 
at Purdue University, told the sales 
seminar how to manage “confusion” by 
leading the prospect in the desired di- 
rection and by making sure that the 
agent has the proper training to enable 
him to do just that. 

Lewis T. Stearn, special agent at 
Minneapolis for the Northwestern Mut- 
ual Life of Milwaukee. recommended 
that cold canvass be tried at least once 
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a month for the energizing\and educa- 
tional effect it will have on the pro- 
ducer. He also discussed the endless- 
chain method and telephone ap- 
proaches, as well as making sure of 
contacts with newcomers to a given 
neighborhood. Also on the sales sem- 
inar was C. L. O’Quin, assistant general 
agent at Laurel, Miss., for the Aetna 
Life of Hattford. He discussed life in- 
surance as a career and concluded that 
it was worth the attention of every man 
who was willing to work hard, study 
his business, and serve his fellowman. 

The Million Dollar Round Table of 
the NALU held its appointed “Hour” 
near the close of the convention—and 
then held its own meeting at Coronado 
a couple of days afterward. At the 
Coronado session. Walter N. Hiller, 
CLU, and agent at Chicago for the 
Penn Mutual of Philadelphia, was 
named chairman to succeed John O. 
Todd, CLU, who is agent at Chicago 
for the Northwestern Mutual of Mil- 
waukee. William T. Earls, CLU, and 
agent at Cincinnati for the Mutual 
Benefit of Newark, was named vice- 
chairman. G. Nolan Bearden, agent in 
Los Angeles for the New England 
Mutual of Boston, continues on the ex- 
ecutive committee; and Herbert P. 
Karlsruher, CLU, of the New York 
Life at New York, was elected to the 
committee for the first time. 

At the MDRT “Hour” in the final 
sessions of the NALU, presided over 
by Mr. Todd, the vast audience in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium in _ Los 


Charles E. Cleeton 


President, National Association of 
Life Underwriters 
ENERAL agent in Los Angeles, Occidental 
Life ... A native of Kansas City .. . Born 
there May 26, 1896... Attended University of 
. « Naval officer; World War! ... 
Started with Occidental in 1921 .. . Since that 
time he has made the company's Leading Pro- 
ducers Club every year... Appointed general 
agent in 1935 . . . Charter and life member, 
Occidental's Leading Producers Club. 

Received C.L.U. designation in 1934 ... Has 
held all offices in Los Angeles Underwriters Asso- 
. .. president, 1941-42 . . . Active in 
NALU for 26 years . . . Past trustee, secretary, 
and vice-president, that organization . . . Life 


member, Million Dollar Round Table. 


Missouri . 


ciation 





NE of the resolutions that char- 
acterized the closing sessions of 
the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in 
Los Angeles last month specified that 
the managerial men should now be 
known as the “General Agents and 
Managers Conference." Quite a bit 
of debate went on during the meet- 
ing regarding the exact title and 
status of "The Conference." 
Nonetheless, the name "Confer- 
ence" was adopted. Also, Charles 
W. Campbell, of the Prudential at 
Newark, was elected chairman. Vice- 
chairmen are John D. Marsh, repre- 
senting the Lincoln National Life of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., at Washington, 
D. C.; and Ray H. Wertz, agent at 
Detroit for the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. M. L. Camps, repre- 
senting the John Hancock Mutual 
Life of Boston in New York City, was 
elected secretary of the Conference. 
Twelve directors were also elected. 





Angeles (where main sessions were 
held) heard Jacob W. Shoul, agent in 
Boston for the Mutual Life of New 
York, recount the story of his 36 years 
in the life insurance business with one 
company: how it gave him the oppor- 
tunity to make good despite language 
difficulties: how success depends on 
belief, sincerity and work: and why it 
is necessary for any agent to talk “to 
the heart of the prospect and not to 































his head.” That same audience listened 
to George S. Severance, agent at Chi- 
cago for the Ohio National Life, telling 
them not to “take the play away” from 
the prospect, but let the prospect de- 
velop his own ideas—and then have 
the salesman fit his program to suit. 


Resolutions 


Among the many resolutions adopted 
by the NALU at Los Angeles was one 
calling on the President of the United 
States to implement the work of the 
Hoover Committee toward reduction of 
unnecessary expenditures in Federal 
government. Also, the convention voted 
to (1) change the name of the execu- 
tive vice-president to managing Direc- 
tor: (2) Put the managing director on 
the board of trustees: (3) Specify that 
the managing director should act as 
secretary of the National Board of 
Trustees: (4) Cover the business of 
the general agents and managers by 
specifying that it shall now be known 
as “General Agents & Managers Con- 
ference”: (5) Define eligibility of indi- 
viduels to general agents and managers 
Conference: (6) Abolish the general 
agents and managers committee: (7) 
Provide for-the chairman of the gen- 
eral agents and managers Conference 
to be a member of the National Council: 
(8) Provide for the managing director 
of the NALU and the chairman of the 
general agents and managers Confer- 
ence each to have a vote in the con- 


vention of the NALU. 
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Excerpts from President 
Moynahan’s NALU Report 


Section 213 Repeal 


ITHIN the bill sponsored by the 

Association, a bill which is the re- 
sult of more than a year’s study by the 
L. I. A., there has heen included by our 
Association, provision for security bene- 
fits within well-defined limits in addi- 
tion to compensation. The passage of 
this bill, which has been referred to the 
next session of the New York legisla- 
ture and which is presently being care- 
fully studied by the well-qualified New 
York department of insurance and the 


is aoe 


One look at the new Berkshire Life “Portfolio 


Condon committee, will be a major step 
in increasing the number of those in 
the agency field who will become in 
fact, as well as in name, career life un- 
derwriters. 

We shall have available for life ua- 
derwriters, if the bill passes as written, 
security benefits on the same basis that 
we recommended for our clients and 
their employees and associates. In our 
advocacy of this change, however, we 
must point out that the result we seek 
may not in itself produce increased 
compensation outside of security bene- 
fits. Our committee has recommended 
that its successor bend every effort to 
assure passage of the 1952 legislation. 





of Coverages” and you'll agree that our broad 

diversity of policy contracts, at attractive premium rates, 

immensely widens any life underwriter’s range of prospects. 
Highlighted here are interesting and important facts lead- 


ing to the sale of our life contracts—Adult and Juvenile— 
Accident & Health and Hospitalization coverages. 
Berkshire Life begins its second century of serv- 
ice and security with an extensive range of modern, 
‘sales-producing’ policies and coverages. 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are in- 
vited to write to the nearest Berkshire General Agent 
for FREE copies of both the handy pocket-size 
Merchandise Chart and Portfolio which outline the 
many unusual sales opportunities. 





* 









* * 





Social Security 


OUR Committee and the joint com- 

mittee of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation and the American Life Conven- 
tion are alert to the problem and are 
in concert in their determination that 
no agent shall be deprived o. the bene- 
fits for which he is now being taxed. 
One thing is certain, and that is that 
all full-time life underwriters who are 
paying social security taxes are covered 
as to survivor’s benefits. This is in itself 
a major accomplishment, stemming 
from the joint efforts of our Association 
and the company groups in 1950. 


Agents Qualification Laws 


FFORTS to secure passage of 

agent’s qualification laws in 15 
states did not meet with success in any 
instance. In some instances there was 
every reason to believe that the failure 
of the measure was due to militant op- 
position from local companies. 

Our Association will continue, never- 
theless, to sponsor this legislation and 
look forward to the time when every 
life underwriter, even the beginner, will 
be recognized as a man who can be 
trusted to advise the public on their life 
insurance needs. We believe that a 
proper agent’s qualification law is a 
benefit, not only to the public, but ul- 
timately to the general agent or man- 
ager and his company, because the 
license examination requirement acts 
as a deterrent to the induction of the 
unqualified and unfit, to the drifter and 
the one-case man, and we feel that such 
types do not help to build our business 
or the business of any good company. 

















Ye 















CHAIRMAN OF ROUND TABLE: 
Walter N. Hiller, C.L.U., of Penn 
Mutual, Chicago, chaired the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table at Coro- 
nado, Calif. 
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OU are well aware of the remark- 

able development of life insurance 
sold in groups which has occasioned a 
good many discussions respecting 
Group business. Meantime, individual 
forms of insurance have not been static 
and, besides the amazing gains in 
those branches, there have been nota- 
ble changes in the concept of Ordinary 
and Industrial insurance, their degree 
of coverage and their general accept- 
ability on the part of the public. Much 
of this is a credit to the great 
Agency System under which we cper- 
ate and which, created by the com- 
panies, has been fathered jointly by 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the various inter-company 
associations. 


Various Restraints 


Group insurance has come to be a 
vital force in our business, but it has 
occasioned controversial discussion cen- 
tering around the concept of “mass 
selling.” Most of you are well aware 
of the tremendous growth curve ex- 
perienced by this branch of the busi- 
ness. Inevitably, I suppose, when one 
area of our business goes through such 
a dynamic period, there is bound to 
be some misunderstanding of its ob- 
jectives and its place in the sun. Per- 
haps I can speak more feelingly than 
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many on this subject for, though I 
am a strong supporter of the princi- 
ples underlying Group insurance, and 
have given this branch my _ earnest 
backing in our own company where it 
is an important part of our whole pic- 
ture, I nevertheless have been on rec- 
ord several times in advocating certain 
restraints such as maximum amounts 
of Group insurance on any one life as 





well as other restrictions. I have been 
conscious in recent years of some efforts 
to give to the expression “mass sell- 
ing” a connotation of something wrong 
in principle—a feeling that all is not 
well with the Group side of the house. 
I have been concerned that certain life 
underwriters have more or less chal- 
lenged the growth of Group insurance 
and have stated publicly that this form 
of insurence impairs the life under- 
writer’s ability to make new Ordinary 
sales. Let me say right here that I 
believe Group insurance within appro- 
priate limitations performs a fine, use- 
ful service when it functions on an em- 
ployer-employee basis and it constitutes 
a valuable basis on which to build the 


By Leroy A. Lincoln 


Chairman, Metropolitan Life 


sale of Ordinary and Industrial in- 
surance. 

I share your concern about the type 
of “synthetic” or “manufactured” 
group, which does not carry the em- 
ployer-employee relationship, and 
which sometimes reaches a point of 
absurdity. But Group insurance, when 
soundly operated and where the rela- 
tionship of employer and/or employee 
is definitely established as a required 
base for this type of underwriting, has 
been of great value to a large working 
force in the United States and Canada. 
I think you would do well to accept 
this growth as a part of the changing 
fashion in the distribution of life in- 
surance. Our own experience shows 
that some of the very best records 
among our far-flung District staffs have 
been obtained in communities where 
in one sense they can almost be classi- 
fied as “company towns” and where 
Group insurance is in almost every 
home. Our managers in those loca- 
tions find no complaint from their 
staffs because Group life insurance 
is in effect in so many families. They 
know from experience that it plays 4 
part in the production of new business. 


Country's Fabric 


I believe we can think of Group in- 
surance as‘an integral part of the so 
cial and industrial fabric of this coun- 
try and I cannot believe, when it is 
properly understood and _ functions 
within those limitations which I have 
mentioned, that it is anything but help- 
ful over the years to all life under- 
writers in America. 
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Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropolitan Life’s chairman of the board, surreyed 


the changes affecting life insurance and presented his findings before 


the first general convention session of the National Association of Life 


Underwriters. Mr. Lincoln’s main thoughts are contained in this article. 


Twenty-five years ago there were 
something over a dozen companies ac- 
tively engaged in the Group field. To- 
day, according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, there are almost 250 com- 
panies so engaged. Twenty-five years 
ago Group Life insurance and Group 
Weekly Indemnity insurance just about 
told the story. Today the facilities of 
the life insurance companies are en- 
listed to help employers to obtain not 
only Group Life and Weekly Indem- 
nity but also hospital, surgical and 
other benefits for the individual em- 
ployee and his dependents, and to an 
increasing extent, to insure the pay- 
ment of pension benefits in old age. 


Life-time Career 


The Group insurance business is pe- 
culiar unto itself and calls for certain 
highly specialized skills covering a 
wide range of Employee Benefit cover- 
ages for which the average agent may 
not have equipped himself completely. 
Certainly the reverse is likely to be 
true, nemely that the great majority 
of Group insurance specialists are not 
equipped to advise individuals in the 
matter of programming their Estates 
and on the technical points involving 
wills, trusts and taxes. Of course, the 
general life insurance salesman can 
and does play an important part in 
that phase of the development of a 
Group case which may be known as a 
“special contact” but the highly tech- 
nical developments in the later phases, 
and particularly in the larger situa- 
tions, necessarily must be handled by 
specialists who make a life-time career 


of advising Employers on Group in- 
surance and pensions. This relatively 
small group of technicians are as gen- 
uinely consultants to Industry as you 
Ladies and Gentlemen are consultants 
to the individuals comprising the Amer- 
ican Public. 


"Blue Collar" 


Recently there has been quite a 
little publicity on the part of some 
fieldmen and some executives about a 
subject which seems to me to be hardly 
worth the discussion it has received. I 
refer to the phrase which was new to 
me when I first heard it, to wit, “blue 
collar” insurance. I managed to learn 
that this term had suddenly been ad- 
vanced by some people in the busiress 
to define a new field in the line of sell- 
ing. As I understand it, someone has 
discovered that so-called working peo- 
ple whose incomes were lower a few 
years ago have, through the march of 
time, come to have incomes which seem 
to entitle them to the special attention 
of Ordinary underwriters. 


Re-orientation 


One would think from some of the 
discussions in the press that this par- 
ticular class which is entitled “blue 
collar” has heretofore been overlooked 
and should now have attention on the 
part of the whole life insurance fra- 
ternity as against the possibility of 
some type of public insurance. I can 
cite a number of companies whose ex- 
cellent sale organization has not been 
developed along lines which would en- 
able them quite so easily to enter the 


so-called “blue collar” field. Such com- 
panies and their field forces cen quite 
likely be re-oriented for this purpose 
but, in the meantime, we need have no 
misgiving as to the efforts which have 
been made by other companies to cover 
this class—if it be a class—of life in- 
surance. This is true, even though 
these particular prospects had not 
earlier attained incomes thought to be 
high enough to warrant the special 
effort of some strictly Ordinary under- 
writers. 


Security Our Aim 


The whole population, whether “blue 
collar,” or “white collar,” or “no collar” 
at all, is interested in security. The at- 
mosphere of the last several years has 
been conducive to still greater interest 
in security, not only for the individual 
himself but for members of his family 
and others who should also be pro- 
tected. Life insurance was devised and 
has been calculated to furnish security 
and the mark of its success through the 
years lies in the circumstance that it 
has, in the United States alone, a cover- 
age of almost $250 billion. I see that 
Holger Johnson envisages a coverage 
of $500 billion in a few years. This 
result has been accomplished and will 
continue to be accomplished because of 
the confidence which Mr. and Mrs. 
Public have in Mr. John Q. Agent. 

Through the instrumentality of the 
life insurance agents, private enterprise 
by way of individual efforts to provide 
for individual needs has so far justified 
its existence as to obviate much of the 
alleged occasion for Government insur- 
ance. We who are identified with in- 
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surance company management share 
your enthusiasm and that of your 
policyholders, for that matter, for both 
the quality and quantity of your service 
to them. It has been said before, but 
it is worth re-emphasis, that nowhere 
in the world have thrift habits of men, 
women, and even children been so 
stimulated, so highly cultivated, as has 
been the case in the United States and 
Canada—all this to the credit of the 
system of agency representation which 
our two countries have found so essen- 
tial and worthwhile. 


Investment Outlook 


While growing in the number of per- 
sons insured and in the amounts for 
which they are covered, life insurance 
has also grown and diversified itself as 
respects the type of investment port- 
folio which is designed to protect this 
coverage from time to time. For in- 
stance, one would not have to go back 
many years to recall some raising of 
eyebrows when one large life insurance 
company entered the oil field as a suit- 
able subject for investment. Oil had 
had some speculative pressure in the 
market place and then seemed haidly 
the channel for this trustee type of in- 
vestment. Yet, such is the stature of the 
great petroleum industry today that, 
when such investments are made in this 
field, and in collateral lines like tank- 
ers, pipe lines, natural gas, etc., there 
is general approbation. 

I cite the oil business as simply one 
illustration of changing modes in in- 
vestments. Down through the years 
life insurance investments have been 
made in many different types of securi- 
ties, now in this type and now in that. 





CONFERENCE: Regional group managers* of the New York Life 


Indeed, it is hard to go down the street 
or across the country without seeing on 
every hand some illustrations of a life 
insurance investment. It may be a rail- 
road, an air line, a refrigerator car, a 
trailer—all these in the line of trans- 
portation. One may see farms which 
represent life insurance investments, or 
homes or hotels, or office buildings, fac- 
tories, telephone and electric light lines, 
automobiles, and the list can be carried 
on ad infinitum. I say, again, you can 
hardly move ebout without seeing some- 
thing which has been the subject of a 
life insurance investment made, in turn, 
after the most exhaustive study of the 
general character of the investment, and 
of this investment in particular. 

All these investments bring security 
to localities and help local business and 
local individuals. One of the boasts of 
life insurance is that the money which 
is paid in premiums from policyholders 
in different sections is very apt to find 
its way back into some type of invest- 
ments in that very section. 


Common Stocks 


Until recently investments of life in- 
surance companies, at least in some of 
the older states, were limited to bonds 
and mortgages. Some broadening of 
this strict rule took place when laws 
were amended to permit investments in 
debentures and in preferred stocks. 
More recently, in the State of New 
York, the barrier ageinst investments 
in common stocks has been taken down. 
Common stocks, within certain legal 
limitations as to amount, will offer cer- 
tain attractions to certain insurance 
situations, but it seems unlikely that 
they will assume a major place in the 





Insurance Co. met recently with top executives of the group de- 
partment and discussed plans and procedures covering sales and 
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administration. The informal discussions took place in New York. 








investment field for some time to come. 
There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion about so-called “private place- 
ments.” These have represented a 
natural development in the business, 
particularly since the enactment of the 
Securities Law, which made it incon- 
venient and sometimes difficult to secure 
reasonable financing, except by way of 
the exacting requirements of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, devised 
for the special protection of small and 
not too well informed investors. Where 
the field for distribution was limited to 
a few investors experienced in analyzing 
investments, there seemed no fair rea- 
son for them to go through the mech- 
anism of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and private placements be- 
gan to be the vogue as to many issues, 
as they had been in mortgage and other 
transactions throughout the history of 
the business. Some companies have 
found it easier to handle a transaction 
of some magnitude than have others, 
as the result of which there has been 
a little criticism here and there, but 
the procedure is pretty well understood 
and generally acceptable throughout 
the life insurance business, and cer- 
tainly throughout the business world 


There has also been a somewhat 
exaggerated concern about the require- 
ments of so-called “small business.” 
There surely has been no desire on 
the part of life insurance investors, so 
far as I can find, to refrain from in- 
vestments in small business if they are 
otherwise acceptable. Some effort has 
been undertaken to make a demonstra- 
tion as to the availability of life in- 
surance funds for small business, but 
this has proven somewhat abortive be- 
cause the type of loan which is available 
through this channel has in many in- 
stances proved unsuitable for life insur- 
ance investment, either by reason of 
legal restrictions or by reeson of the 
plain inadequacy of the security. 


Income Tax Problem 


There is one more subject of par- 
ticular current interest which sheuld 
not be overlooked in this resumé. I re- 
fer to the subject of taxation. Few 
individuals, outside the business itself, 
whether policyholders or public off- 
cials, have any realization of the scope 
of taxation imposed on the life insur- 


*Front row (1. to r.): Paul Norton, as- 
sistant vice-president in charge of group 
sales; Forrest Huffman, Don Cody, 
Ervin C. Jones and Robert E. Purdy. 
Rear row (I. to r.): William L. Fehon, 
Jr., Anthony F. Noll, Jr., Wendell Milli- 
man, vice-president in charge of group 
insurance; William F. L’Heureux and 
William R. Livingston. 
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ance business. At hearing after hear- 
ing, legislative committees register 
amazement at the amount of tax which 
is payable by the life insurance com- 
panies as a tax on premium income. 
This tax is a tax imposed separately 
by each State, and generally both on 
companies of their own State and on 
companies of other States and foreign 
companies doing business there. Then, 
too, more than one municipality has 
seen fit to impose a local tax, and this, 
again, is usually measured by premium 
income. The last compilation of pre- 
mium taxes and such local taxes shows 
that the life insurance companies are 
paying in the way of such taxes about 
$150,000,000. In this connection I make 
no reference, of course, to property 
taxes which the life insurance com- 
panies have to pay in vast amounts, nor 
to social security taxes. 


Income Taxes 


When all these localized taxes are 
considered we view, with some impa- 
tience, efforts to make vast increases in 
the amount of Federal income taxes 
which the companies are required to 
pay by laws adopted in the Congress. 








A good deal has been said during the 
last few years about life insurance com- 
panies paying no Federal income taxes. 
This result was not due to any avoid- 
ance on the part of the life insurance 
companies, but came about chiefly 
through the substantial decrease in the 
investment income of the companies. 
This finally reached a point in 1947, 
where, under that law, no income tax 
whatsoever was payable by life insur- 
ance companies. Since that year, efforts 
have been made to secure the enact- 
ment of a law which would impose an 
income tax on the life insurance busi- 
ness, and the companies themselves 
have collaborated in trying to accom- 
plish some reasonable result. A tem- 
porary stop-gap law is currently in 
effect under which the life insurance 
companies are paying very heavy Fed- 
eral taxes. Congressional committees 
of both Houses and the representatives 
of the Treasury Department are now 
working on this subject but, to date, 
no satisfactory permanent solution has 
been found. I wish to re-emphasize that 
it is not because of any desire of life 
insurance to avoid Federal income taxa- 
tion but because of the complications 
of the subject and the divergent points 
of view between the Congress, the 
Treasury Department, and the com- 


panies themselves, that no satisfactory 
bill has yet been written. 

In conclusion I want to re-emphasize 
what has so many times been expressed, 
that life insurance is a business which 
is both competitive and cooperative. 
This may sound like a paradox, but I 
firmly believe it is entirely true as 
applied to our institution. Surely every 
agent of every compeny will be willing 
to testify that the business is hiehly 
competitive. At the same time, I be- 
lieve that most, if not all, company 
executives would be willing to testify 
that the business is, notwithstanding, 
highly cooperative. 

The paradox comes about through 





the fact that the business which seeks 
to serve the public and the individual 
members of the public through some 
500 corporate organizations is an over- 
all institution whereunder those respon- 
sible for the management of the various 
integral corporations are wholcheart- 
edly seeking to have that service per- 
formed by themselves or their neighbors 
in a way best suited to the public good. 
While each is undertaking, in its own 
behalf, to give superlative and satis- 
factory service, each is conscious of the 
necessity that they and others in the 
same line of endeavor shall so conduct 
themselves as to bring no fair criticism 
upon the business as a whole. 





its activities. 


officers of organizations; 


paradise of solicitation. 





WHAT IS 
THE UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY? 


There’s nothing spectacular about The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company—except possibly its growth. 
As it prepares to celebrate its Silver Anniversary the 
general public is getting to know more and more about 


Although it has long specialized as a Group Com- 
pany, The Union Labor Life has other fortes: 


@ There is its full bushel of individual policies— 
everything from Ordinary to Annuities; 


® There is its specialty of providing policies for 


@ And there is that ever-present relationship with 
the so-called ‘“‘blue-collar’” field which is the current 


In principle, The Union Labor Life is no different 


than any other large life insurance company. 


But it does operate on an unusual avenue for sales 
that deserves your inquiry. 


THE UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70th Street, New York 21, New York 
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Can We Pool Assets 
Against An Atomic Bombing’ 


Here is the first known study of asset and life ex- 


posure in the event of a possible catastrophe bombing. 


The John Hancock survey reveals what the risk of a 


large company might be—and suggests a hard-headed 


approach to meeting this unprecedented problem. 


In August of 1950 a John Hancock 

® committee was appointed to study 

group life exposure to civilian war 

hazards and possible means of its limi- 
tation. 


There were good reasons for study- 
ing group life, particularly— 

(1) Group life policies often issued 
to employers who are prime military 
targets. 


(2) High concentration of risk. 

(3) Group insurance is term insur- 
ance with attendant low reserves. 

(4) Contractually possible by raising 
rates to mitigate or eliminate coverages 
and exposures. 


2. There is good reason to believe 
that American civilian casualty experi- 
ence may differ in World War III from 
that of World War II. 

The devastating effects of atomic 
warfare are well known. There is good 
reason to believe that because of typi- 
cally heavier construction and better 
defense, our experience should be bet- 
ter than that of the Japanese. 


3. In studying the Hancock’s group 
life exposure, we found that there were 
43 cities in which we had more than 
four million dollars in volume of group 
life insurance. 

We tried to assess the significance of 
these exposures by making a compara- 
tive anelvsis of our total exposures in 
two principal American cities. 


A 
Group — 65% of total exposure 
Ordinary a a 
Industrial — 3% ” 
Investments — 3% ” 

8B 
Group — 11% of total exposure 
Ordinary — 52%" * a 
Industrial — 29% *’ 


Investments 


8% ” 
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Thus, although two atomic bombs 
placed with pin-point accuracy on one 
group employer in city “A” would be 
catastrophic and would substantially 
impair the Hancock’s position, two 
atomic bombs exploded in city “B” 
might have substantially the same 
result. 

Thus, our first conclusion is that you 
can’t meet the hazards of catastrophic 
war deaths by eliminating or restricting 
the coverage on one type of insurance. 


4. Any city representing company in- 
surance risks alone of an amount equal 
to more than 10% of the company’s 
admitted assets contains a heavy con- 
centration of risks. We have five such 
cities. 

New York (including Brooklyn) 
Boston 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 


5. And when we add other contiguous 
areas having similarly heavy concen- 
trations, we also must consider New 
Haven, Dayton, Providence, Buffalo, 
Springfield, Mass., Los Angeles and 
Albany. 


6. And again our examination indi- 
cates that we have a concentration of 
risk by separate types of insurance of 
greater than 10% of the company’s 
admitted assets: 


Ordinary Industrial Group 
New York New York Boston 
Boston Boston New York 
Philadelphia Detroit 
Chicago 


7. The concentration of risk of all 
companies, both in total dollar values 
and by percentage of total business in 


force, is well known to this group and 
falls in the following states: 
Figures in Billions 


Total Ord. Ind. Group 

N. Y. 29.8 20. 3.5 6. 

Penna. 18 11. 3.4 3.5 
Tl. 15. 10.2 2. 8. 

Ohio 13.2 8.3 2.1 2.8 
Cal. 13 9.1 1.3 2.6 
N. J. 9.2 5.8 1.6 1.7 
Mich. 9.1 5.2 1.1 2.7 
Texas 7.6 5. 1.2 1.4 
Mass. 7.6 1.9 1. 1.3 


8. In comparing by states the Han- 
cock business in force with that of 
three large companies and of all com- 
panies, we find that the Hancock has 
about the same concentration of ordi- 
nary business in New York state as do 
the three large companies and about 
6% more than the average for all com- 
panies. In other concentrated areas, 
our exposure is about the same as that 
of all companies and as that of the 
three large companies except in Mas- 
sachusetts where our concentration is 
from three to five times heavier than 
that of the three companies compared 
and of all companies. 

Our industrial business is heavily 
concentrated in New York and in 
Massachusetts and has light concen- 
trations in other areas. 

In group life insurance, we have 
less concentration of risk in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio than the average 
for all companies and much less than 
the three large companies compared. 
On the other hand, we are heavily con- 
centrated in Massachusetts and Mich- 
igan. 

Thus, when we consider not only 
the heavy concentration of insurance 
(and of assets) in certain principal 
cities, particularly when we consider 
the total amount of insurance in force 
in some of those cities, it seems to 
show that if a substantial portion of 
a few American cities is destroyed, the 
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We stay in the middle of the road. 
1. We have not currently put on war clauses nor have we insured young 


men for exorbitant sums. 


PENDULUM 
NOT SWING WIDE 


Standard Life does not jump in and out every time the sun rises or sets. 


2. We only turned in one-half of our 214% Treasuries on the non-market 
234%. We think cash may be nice to have around soon. 


3. We never make investment commitments based on sale of other 


securities—just on a portion of probable future income available 


for investment. 


4. We have not and do not intend to withdraw from the mortgage 


lending field. The livelihood of our mortgage loan correspondents 
is as important to us as is the well being of our agents . . . and we 
don’t saw off the limb on them. We never lent mortgage money less 


than 5%, so we don’t need to make much change in policy today. 


STANDARD LIFE 1S STANDARD AND STABLE ALways... ALL Ways 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





financial position of the country may 
be impaired and it may be necessary 
to have a moratorium on all debts. If, 
as we have good reason to hope, atomic 
bomb losses or other losses are less 
severe and are subject to handling by 
the industry, then it seems that there 
are certain possible approaches: 

(1) Voluntary reinsurance or pooling 
agreement between the life insurance 
companies. 

(2) Reinsurance or pooling agree- 
ment between the life insurance com- 
panies under government auspices. 

(3) As in property insurance, direct 
insurance or reinsurance by the govern- 
ment. 


Every effort should be made to se- 
cure an industry solution of the 
problem. 


If the solution is to be a voluntary 
pooling or reinsurance, then we must 
supply inducements for all companies 
or a substantial proportion of all com- 
panies to join. 


Concentrated Areas 


It is difficult to see what inducements 
could be made to a company writing 
only ordinary insurance to pool or re- 
insure with companies also writing in- 
dustrial and group insurance, particu- 
larly in concentrated areas. 


If it is proposed that pooling should 
be by types of insurance, for example 
a group pooling, an ordinary pooling 
and an industrial pooling, then it seems 
to us to be imperative that we must 
show sufficient geographic diversifica- 
tion of risk to make this attractive. 


Diversification 


It seems that such a _ geographic 
diversification might very well exist 
even in the same city where, for ex- 
ample, heavily concentrated group risks 
which may be exposed only during cer- 
tain periods of the day may be many 
miles apart and pooling might be at- 
tractive in such cases. 

All of this points up the fact that 
before any solution can be reached, 
there must be a critical examination 
of the company’s exposure to catas- 
trophic hazards. Our feeling is that this 
probably has not been done. It certainly 
should be undertaken immediately. 

Another conclusion which we cannot 
emphasize too highly is that top com- 
pany representatives must discuss with 
governmental authorities and with prin- 
cipal policyholders ways and means of 
preserving life and property, including 
precautions to be taken, and methods 
of minimizing losses. In a word, the 
industry should actively support civil- 
ian defense. 





General Agencies 
Open In 


Arkansas 
Arizona 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Missouri 
New Mexico 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
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By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 
The Idea Man 


help yourself to ideas 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 
ANNUAL REPORTS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 





REPORTS 
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Q. Is there any way we can get rid 
of the age-old life insurance gobblede- 
gook that is so unintelligible to the 
man in the street? 

A. Try making a “Simplified Dic- 
tionary” list of 50 to 100 technical 
words commonly employed in reports, 
relating to life insurance, investments, 
business cycles, etc., etc. Take the 
mystery out of ’em with simple expla- 
nations or deliberate wee of less-techni- 
cal terms. (Idea No. 460) 


» 2 © 


Q. Can this “simplification” business 
be extended to illustrations as well as 
to the textual content? 

A. What do you think? O’course. 
Take the example of a rug manufac- 
turer, as a case in point. His report 
showed a sketch of a sheep for the raw- 
material section, the Capitol dome at 
Washington for taxes, a cashier’s cage 
for salaries and expenses, etc. (Idea 


No. 461) 
* * * 


Q. Are charts the only answer to 
pictorializing the report? 

A. By no means. Try using photo- 
graphs and sketches. A New York 
City Housing Authority report utilized 
photos throughout; plan worked out 
well. (Idea No. 462) 
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Q. Must the company president al- 
ways be the one to tell the story of the 
company’s progress during the year? 

A. Not as far as I can see. In life 
insurance, it’s always been done that 
way, but I’m not at all sure that’s a 
very good reason in itself. Let the 
president write a “letter of introduc- 








tion” for the first page. For the report 
itself, consider enlivenment through use 
of an attractive little trade character. 
Let him appear, in sketch form, every 
few pages, perhaps let him appear to 
do the actual narrating. (Idea No. 463) 


* * * 


Q. Is there any one “fysical phea- 
ture” that is sadly neglected in most 
instances ? 

A. Yessir, yessir—the center spread. 
Outside of the covers, the spread is 
just about the most important position 
available to you, and to the reader. 
Hence it’s somewhat surprising to see 
how many such reports fail to make 
special use of these special pages. 
Look over your own reports for the 
past few years. Have you always done 
right by our Nell, via the center spread? 
Well, there'll be another report coming 
along soon. (Idea No. 464) 


* + 


Q. Who says the report must always 
be in booklet form? 





A. No one, as far as can be learned. 
One typical change of pace device is 
to get away from the leaflet-booklet 
format once in a while by issuing the 
report in newspaper style. This can be 
published, in condensed form, like the 
front page of a daily newspaper. In 
more pretentious style, you can simu- 
late the various features and depart 
ments of your daily paper—such as 
Forecasts, Trends, “Inquiring Photog- 
rapher,” Woman’s Page, “Construction 
News,” Editorials, etc. (Idea No. 465) 


oi «+ 


Q. Does the “style” always have to 
be stilted, stiff and severe? 

A. Why should it? We sell life in- 
surance largely on a human-interest 
appeal; why not present the report 
along somewhat similar lines? Possi- 
bilities for unusual treatments are 
limited only by what the conservatism 
of management feels is acceptable— 
and dignified (sometimes I wish I'd 
never heard of that latter word). Con- 
sider, for instance, even going so far 
as to address your next annual report 
to the babies of present and future 
policyholders. It’s an idea that will 
grow on, the more you think it over. 
Tell all that was done during the year 
to guard their protection and ensure- 
and-insure security for tomorrow’s citi- 


zens. (Idea No. 466) 


* + 


Q. Can you suggest a decided de- 
parture from the usual format? 

A. One company got unusul variety 
and attention by presenting its report 
in the form of a shin’s log, “Voyage 
1951-52.” (Idea No. 467) 


* * 


Q. How can we get our report more 
widely read? 

A. Anything that makes it more in- 
teresting and attractive will help to 
wards that end. Another is to use 
devices that will conserve the time of 
the reader. Inveigle him with short, 
sugar-coated pills that eventually lead 
him into the “main body of theme.” 
You might summarize, on the inside 
front cover, “The Year in Brief.” Page 
reference numbers can show the reader 
just where to find more details, if in- 
terested. (Idea No. 468) 


* ” * 


Q. How can the company magazine 
follow through on the annual report? 

A. In the first following issue, run 
a quiz based on outstanding fects con- 
tained in the report. Also list the 2n- 
swers in the back of the magazine, at 
the same time referring to page num- 
bers in the report itself where the com- 
plete data originally appeared. (Idea 
No. 469) 
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AND PUBLICITY 
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Q. As the man in charge, I’m con- 
scious that our company is getting 
more publicity than ever before in its 
history. But how can I make our top 
brass conscious of this fact? 

A. Route each month a press book 
of clippings about activities of the 
company and its representatives, among 
interested Home Office officials. (Idea 
No. 470) 


* + 


Q. Got any other thought? 

A. Another way is to take all your 
trade journal and newspaper clip- 
pings for a twelve-month period. Paste 
these on an endless reel or top-and- 
bottom rollers, affix a hand crank, and 
run off the display at company con- 
vention or agency meeting. (Idea 
No. 471.) 


*~ * * 


Q. How can we let the man in the 
field know how we are publicizing the 
company and its representatives? 

A. To show how your company “gets 
in the news,” run a linage graph or 
bar chert once each year in the com- 
pany magazine, showing increase in 
number of column inches by years, 
for the past five, six or seven years. 


(Idea No. 472.) 


* ” * 


Q. Is “positive” public relations the 
only one to watch? 

A. If a satisfied policyholder is your 
best advertisement, it follows that the 
reverse is true—that a _ disgruntled 
client can give you just as much “ad- 
vertising,” only it’s the wrong kind. 
The course to follow, besides doing 
your level best every minute of the 
day, is to clear up any misunderstand- 
ings before they grow and fester into 
a malignint octopus, one that might 
consume you and destroy you effen’ 
you don’t watch out. So, list in writ- 
ing all focal points of possible dis- 
satisfaction, then set up safeguards. 
(Idea No. 473.) 


eS. © «@ 


Q. How can we get local publicity 
from a national affair? 

A. It’s a lot of work for someone 
in the Home Office, but how about 
taking a photo and mailing a mass 
release of illustrated stories on agents 
attending a convenion or seminar, to 
their individual home town news- 


papers? All can be planned and writ- 
ten in advance, with the only last min- 
ute job to be done being that of taking 
and developing the photo, and insert- 
ing this into the previously-addressed 
envelopes. (Idea No. 474.) 


* *+ 


Q. What can I do to help the boys 
of the Fourth Estate? 

A. When a big company event, either 
local or national, looms ahead, care- 
fully prepare well in advance complete 
press kits for newspaper and trade 
journal men—and make it available to 
them well in advance. (Idea No. 475.) 


Se => @ 


Q. Is there a fresh approach to the 
matter of searching, via the printed 
page, for lost policyholders? 

A. Here is one slight deviation. A 
financial house ran an ad with the 
usual chatter about unclaimed money 
due these individuals. What made the 
ad out of the ordinary, however, was 
inclusion of a line-cut illustration of a 
file card. On the tab at top appeared 
the phrase, “To Be Located”; on the 
sample card itself were names of those 
being searched for, together with their 
last known address . Not a very 
radical departure, surely, but just 
enough different to lift the presenta- 
tion out of the humdrum. (Idea 
No. 476.) 


+ 2 @ 


Q. Have you a suggestion for a pub- 
lic relations project in the schools? 

A. Any manager in a medium-size 
city can use this idea, if it appeals 





to him: Conduct a contest for “calen- 
dar” art in the grammar schools of 
your city. Offer a good cash award for 
the four best selected (by a carefully 
chosen jury). Then use these four to 
adorn a year’s wall calendar bearing 
your company name, with three months 
to each piece of art. Here are some 
points to watch: 

1. Cut costs by requiring that all 
sketches must be done in black and 
white—wash drawing, charcoal, pencil, 
pen and ink. 

2. Get a two-color effect on the final 
calendar itself by using a second color 
for the border or for inexpensive tint 
blocks for the background. Or use 
a different colored paper stock for each 
of the four sheets. 

9. Require that each __ illustration 
submitted must be accompanied by an 
entry blank, which, among other data, 
will give some helpful life insurance 
information—such as names and age 
of applicant, father and mother and 
brothers and sisters. Also, father’s 
business address, etc. 

A similar idea could be used among 
Junior and Senior high school stu- 
dents, restricted to photographs. (Idea 
No. 477.) 


* + 


Q. How can we dramatize the facts 
that most of our agents have served 
long and faithfully? 

A. Here’s a talking point seldom 
used companywise. Say you have 2000 
agents, whose tenure averages 14 years. 
That’s a combined field-service experi- 
ence of some 28,000 years! It’s a fact 
that could stand a lot of publicizing. 
(Idea No. 478.) 


NEW HOME OFFICE: Pan-American Life, New Orleans, will soon 
be moving into a new six-story structure to be formally dedicated 
on January 7, 1952 as the opening ceremony of the company’s 
International Dedication Convention. 
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Selling Life Insurance 


IGH selectivity standards are giv- 


ing life insurance companies 
increasing assurance that the agents 
they hire will become successful, long- 
term employes. 

Many of the thousands of beginners 
who will join insurance firms in the 
next few years are going to replace 
unstable agents who are shifting to 
other lines of work. Opportunities for 
the new men and women to make good 
will be found throughout the United 
States. 

These findings on insurance selling, 
and on some scores of other professions 
and occupations, are recorded in the 
1951 edition of “Occupational Outlook 
Handbook.” Compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration, the publica- 
tion contains more than 500 pages of 
helpful information for use by teachers 
and vocational counselors. It is sold 
for $3 by the Government Printing 
Office, in Washington. 


1941 Level 


Two years ago, the Handbook states, 
there were about 180,000 insurance 
agents and agency managers, more than 
half of them specializing in selling 
industrial life insurance. There has 
been some expansion since that time, 
but total employment of agents and 
managers is not much above the 194] 
level. 

Competition for sales continues to be 
stiff and neophyte salesmen competing 
with experienced agents often become 
discouraged at their inability to earn 
a comfortable income in the first two 
or three years. Selectivity pays off when 
the qualified youngster resolves to work 
even harder, and becomes a thoroughly 
competent field representative. 

Greater numbers of companies, ac- 
cording to the Handbook, are helping 
beginners over the rocky early years 
by providing financial assistance. In 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


general, industrial agents have a guar- 
anteed income from the start. 

It is probable that life firms will have 
fewer agents in coming years, but the 
volume of insurance sold is expected 
to increase as the census figures climb 
and national income rises. An agent’s 
ability to handle this larger amount of 
insurance will depend in part on the 
effectiveness of his company’s training 
program and on his own pre-job back- 
ground. 


Home Community 


Prospective agents are advised that 
the best place to start in the insurance 
business ordinarily is in one’s home 
community, where the widest circle of 
acquaintances will be found. Many 
newcomers may find cities and counties 
with recent notable increases in popu- 
lation and income good spots for sell- 
ing, but it would be well to check the 
number of agents per capita before 
deciding to move to some boom district. 

On the subject of home-office under- 
writers, the Handbook has this to say: 
there will be a slight expansion over a 
long period, as the volume of insurance 
sold increases. The number employed 
will grow slowly, with most openings 
arising through turnover. 

Keen competition will be found by 
new persons aiming at underwriters’ 
jobs. There will be, each year, only a 
limited number of replacements, with 
experience in the firm carrying strong 
weight. Even in periods of business 
recessions, however, the home-office 
underwriters have an excellent chance 
of steady activity. 


No Rate Control 


NLESS a drastic change in policy 
occurs, Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion will preserve the immunity of 
insurance rates from price control. The 
question of jurisdiction has arisen from 
time to time, but the answer remains 
constant. 
This exemption is specifically defined 
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in Section 14 (e) of the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation. Also exempt by 
Section 14 are sales of stocks, bonds 
and other securities; margin require- 
ments on any commodity exchange; 
sales of stamps, coins, and paintings; 
and other transactions. 

Public utilities rates are supposed 
to be exempt under the same section, 
but in at least one case—that of the 
Hope Natural Gas Company, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., which is asking a rate 
increase—OPS has sought leave to pre- 
sent its views to the Federal Power 
Commission. 


A Word on Taxes 


ENATOR Walter George’s state 

ment that the point of diminishing 
returns has been reached, so far as 
additional revenue from income taxes 
is concerned, must have evoked the 
murmur, “You said it,” from business- 
men everywhere. 


One of Many 


Presumably, the Senator should know 
what he’s talking about, for it was his 
Finance Committee which gave lengthy 
attention to the problem of providing 
more money to meet appropriations 


















demands. One decision reached by this 
group was to change the House-ap- 
proved formula for taxing both stock 
and mutual insurance companies, 
though the change is not expected to 
produce additional revenue. 

As the committee saw it, the com- 
panies’ investment income in excess of 
$200,000 would be subject to a 64 per 
cent tax. Firms with lower incomes 
would be less hard hit, however, pay: 
ing 334 per cent. 

This formula was designed for one 
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year use. It was described as a stopgap 
measure, planned to allow Congress 
more time to study the full question of 
insurance company taxation. 


$145 Million More 


Another decision was to tighten taxes 
on cooperatives and, for the first time, 
to apply corporation taxes to mutual 
savings banks and building and loan 
associations. As a result, the committee 
expected Federal tax collections to be 
greater by about $145 million. 

To remain tax-exempt, the com- 
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mittee decided, a co-op would have to 
meet these requirements: 

1. Ninety-five per cent of its mem- 
bers must be individuals, not corpora- 
tions. 

2. Its total assets, exclusive of inven- 
tory, must be less than $100,000. 

3. If the co-ops transact business with 
the Government, patronage dividends 
must be paid to the Government on the 
same basis as those paid to members. 

Mutual savings banks would be al- 
lowed to deduct from taxable income 
an amount covering their average losses 
on loans, in addition to deductions for 


sums paid to depositors. Another legiti- 
mate deduction would be any indebted- 
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ness repaid to a Government agency. 

The committee rejected proposals by 
Senator Robert Taft that separate form- 
ulae be used in taxing co-ops, mutual 
savings banks, and building and loan 
associations. 





“I had my sales talk recorded and by the time I had the proprietor 
and his partner play it back a couple of times, they were sold on a 
partnership policy!” 


Bankerslifemen Make Organized, 
Result-Producing Presentations 


Organized sales presentations used by Bankerslifemen are 
so powerful that they might even make sales when played 
from records. 


Of course, Bankers/ifemen are trained so that they know 
not only what to say, but how to say it. That is just one part 
of the thorough training which they receive—beginning their 
first day in their agency offices and carrying on through a 
series of Home Office schools. 


Because he is well-organized, the typical Bankers/ifeman 
is the kind of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, 
fellow worker or competitor. 


saddens Srcnuiins 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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An informative 


by 


the Life Insurance business 


#«- about its part in building America 

e+. about its services to policyholders 

ee. about its social impact on the nation 

«+. about policyholders’ thrift as a bulwark 
against inflation 











eee and about You—the Agent 


arouse interest, introduce each message. And 
so short is the text that the reader absorbs it 
almost before he realizes he has read it. Since 
one subject is dealt with at a time, the reader 
carries away a single, clear-cut impression of 
how, through life insurance, the policyholder 
helps the country and himself. 


This is a campaign designed to show the 
contribution that the policyholder makes 
to America’s social and economic well-being 
through life insurance. 

For, as you well know, besides the protection 
America’s 83 million policyholders provide for 
themselves, they are, through life insurance, 








also making America a better place to work in, 
grow in, live in. And their healthy habit of 
thrift is one of the nation’s strongest bulwarks 
against the dangers of inflation. 


Questions and answers, a tested way to 
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Starting the week of October 15, these 
messages will appear in 465 newspapers and 
in six major farm publications across the coun- 
try. In newspapers, they will be shown in 1000- 
line size. They will appear as full pages in the 
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farm magazines. All told, these new messages 
about your business will be presented to an 
audience of about 50 million—the policyholders 
and public upon whose good will the success 
of the life insurance business and of the life 
insurance agent depends. 





488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 
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Institute Advertising Campaign 


HE Institute of Life Insurance will 

launch a new national advertising 
campaign beginning October 15. Pur- 
pose of the campaign is to tell the story 
of social and economic services con- 
tributed to the nation by the life in- 
surance business and its agents. 

Holgar J. Johnson, Institute presi- 
dent, in announcing the program stated 
that “this will be a campaign to show 
the contributions made by the policy- 
holder to America’s social and eco- 
nomic well-being through life insur- 
ance. Besides the protection America’s 
83 million policyholders provide for 
themselves, they are, through life in- 
surance, also making. America a better 
place to work in and to live in. Their 
healthy habit of thrift is one of the 
nation’s strongest bulwarks against the 
dangers of inflation. 

“The new campaign marks a depar- 
ture from the previous anti-inflation 
treatment which has featured the In- 
stitute’s advertising of the past two 
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JOINT CONFERENCE: Representatives* of the American Bar 
Associution and the life business met in New York last month to 
discuss the promotion of good relations between lawyers and mem- 
bers of the industry, to review practices which might constitute an 
unauthorized practice of law and other subjects of major interest. 
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years. While there is full agreements 
to the continuing seriousness of under- 
lying inflationary factors, the current 
temporary easing of pressures calls for 
a different emphasis, pointing up the 
need for saving.” 


Scope of Program 


The messages of the new campaign 
will appear in 1,000-line size in 465 
newspapers and in full page size in 
the major farm publications. An ag- 
gregate circulation of over 50,000,000 
will be reached. 

The campaign will be in the infor- 
mative question-and-answer form, with 
short text designed to present a quick, 
simple answer to the one specific ques- 
tion raised in each message. 

Among the questions to be answered 
are: 

1. What is America’s most widely 
used form of thrift? 

2. Why are the services of your life 
insurance agent so important? 

3. What dollars go back to Main 
Street twice? 





4. Who have the largest stake in life 
insurance? 

5. How has life insurance helped 
give Americans a broader concept of 
family responsibility? 

Mr. Johnson said that the new cam- 
paign is about life insurance, its part 
in building America, its service to pol- 
icyholders, its social impact on the na- 
tion, its agency forces and the bulwark 
against inflation provided by the thrift 
of policyholders. 


Round Table History 


ACTFUL background material re- 

garding the Million Dollar Round 
Table was reviewed by John O. Todd, 
C.L.U., Northwestern Mutual, Chicago, 
1951 M.D.R.T. chairman, at the Million 
Dollar Round Table Hour on final day 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters’ annual meeting in Los An- 
geles. 

From its initial gathering in Mem- 
phis in 1927, the M.D.R.T. has grown 
from 32 members to 949 in 1951. To 
verify the applications of the 723 mem- 
bers currently qualifying and in han- 
dling other inquiries required at least 
4000 exchanges of personal correspond- 
ence, plus at least another 6000 pieces 
of mail, Mr. Todd reported. The 
M.D.R.T. now has its own office in Chi- 
cago and Mrs. Harriet Moeller, whom 
Mr. Todd introduced, serves as execu- 
tive secretary. 

Affairs of the M.D.R.T. are directed 
by a five man executive committee. Each 
member traditionally serves five years, 
handling various committee chairman 


*The representatives were (l. to r.): 
Seated, Thomas J. Boodell; John 
Barker, Jr., New England Mutual Life; 
John D. Randall; H. S. Redeker, Fi- 
delity Mutual Life; standing, C. S. 
Baldwin; Deance C. Davis, Naticnal 
Life; E. M. Otterbourg; W. H. Resh; 
H. Bruce Palmer, Mutual Benefit Life; 
and Henry R. Glenn, Life Insurance 
Association of America, 
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posts until he heads the executive com- 
mittee in his fourth year. He then con- 
tinues as a member in the role of im- 
mediate past chairman. In introducing 
his fellow executive committeemen, Mr. 
Todd noted that the four had a total of 
83 years in the life insurance business, 
having started at an average age of 26. 

On an average they first qualified for 
the M.D.R.T. in their seventh year in 
the business and on the average they 
have qualified a total of 94 times. Mr. 
Todd estimated that the four men had 
put a total of over $50,000,000 life in- 
surance on the books. These men are: 
Theodore Widing, C.L.U., Philadelphia 
general agent Provident Mutual, im- 
mediate past chairman; Walter N. Hil- 
ler, C.L.U., Penn Mutual, Chicago, vice- 
chairman; William T. Earls, C.L.U., 
Cincinnati general agent Mutual Bene- 
fit; and G. Nolan Bearden, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Los Angeles. 


Membership Standards 


Mr. Todd explained the necessity of 
establishing certain standards of mem- 
bership as companies vary in counting 
volume of production. In establishing 
M.D.R.T. qualifications, the following 
standards are observed: 

1. All ordinary insurance, including 
level term, is counted at face value. De- 
creasing term hereafter will be counted 
at one-half of face value, and if pro- 
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posed by-laws are passed at the M.D. 
R.T. business meeting, all term will be 
limited to $500,000. This last proposal 
is suggested to strengthen the signifi- 
cance of the M.D.R.T., as very few mem- 
bers have ever qualified with as much 
as $500,000 term. 

2. Retirement income policies, with 
or without insurance, have so far been 
counted at 125 times the monthly in- 
come. Proposed by-law amendments 
will change this to 100 times. 

3. Practically all other types of cov- 
erage, including group life and group 
annuities are credited at $1,000 of vol- 
ume for every $15 of first year commis- 
sion, 

Mr. Todd reported that 263 or 27.7% 
of the M.D.R.T. members are C.L.U.’s, 
while C.L.U.’s represent only about 8% 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters’ membership. In 1951 there 
were 12 M.D.R.T. members who re- 
ceived C.L.U. designations, all of them 
either first, second or third year quali- 
fiers. “Who says you can’t improve 


your business while spending the time 


to take C.L.U. exams?” Mr. Todd 
asked. 


George Avery White Dies 


T the age of 55, George Avery 

White, president, State Mutual 
Life, Worcester, Mass., died on Sep- 
tember 12. Elected president of that 
company in 1942, his administration 
saw insurance in force more than double 
in his nine year tenure in office. Dur- 
ing the late Mr. White’s regime, State 
Mutual extended its field operations to 
all forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia. 

A native of Worcester and a veteran 
of World War I, George Avery White 
was active in the banking field at the 
time he was elected a State Mutual di- 
rector in 1933. He was active in life 
insurance circles and served in many 
important posts including the executive 
committee of both the Institute of Life 
Insurance and the American Life Con- 
vention. He was also a director of the 
Life Insurance Association of America. 


Health Council Report 
forse wetenge gains in all forms 


of voluntary health protection are 
indicated in the Health Insurance 
Council’s fourth annual survey of ac- 
cident and health coverage in the 
United States. The Council, made up 
of nine trade associations in the life 
and casualty fields, reports that at 


least half of the nation’s population 
at the end of last year was covered by 
one type or other of voluntary protec- 
tion against the economic hazards of 
sickness and accident. 
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Hospital expense protection, which 
covers the largest number of people, 
was subscribed to by a record 76,961,- 
000 persons last year, a 17% gain over 
the 1949 total. Since the end of World 
War II, the number of people protected 
against hospital costs has more than 
doubled. 


Great Gains 


Surgical and medical expense cover- 
ages also experienced great gains. Pro- 
tection against surgical expense was 
provided to 54,477,000 persons in 1950, 
an increase of 32% over the previous 
year. A 28% gain was recorded by 
medical expense protection which last 
year covered 21,589,000 persons. Post- 
war figures on surgical and medical 
expense coverages show that four times 
more people were covered in 1950 than 
were covered in 1945. 

The Council’s survey reports that 
protection against loss of income due 
to disability (weekly indemnity insur- 
ance) increased 9% during 1950 with 
37,293,000 persons covered. The 1950 
total is equivalent to approximately 
60% of the employed civilian popula- 
tion entitled to such benefits as of the 
end of the past year. The figures given 
do not include individuals covered 
solely by government insurance under 
compulsory plans. 


Other Features 


The survey figures cover various types 
of insurance companies, Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, fraternals, local medical 
societies, industries, universities and 
others, to the extent that information 
and data have been made available to 
the Council. The survey was prepared 





TOP OFFICIALS: At the Mutual Life of New York’s National 


Field Club business conference in Houston, company officials 
present were (I to r.), Stanton G. Hale, vice-president; Lewis W. 
Douglas, chairman of the board; Louis W. Dawson, president; 
Roger Hull, executive vice-president. 
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by the Health Insurance Council’s Sur- 
vey Committee, headed as chairman by 
John H. Miller, vice-president and 
actuary, Monarch Life. 


Purchases During August 


IFE insurance purchases in the 
United States in August showed a 
decrease of 15 percent from the volume 
in August of last year, according to the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. The total in August was 
$2,165,000,000 compared with $2,540,- 
000,000 in August, 1950. The compari- 
son is within a period following the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea which 


was marked by a sharp increase in 
life insurance buying. 

Purchases of ordinary life insurance 
in August were $1,467,000,000 down 
18 percent from August a year ago. 

Industrial life insurance bought in 
August amounted to $424,000,000, an 
increase of 2 percent over the corre- 
sponding month last year. 

New group life insurance amounted 
to $274,000,000 in August, a decrease 
of 20 percent from August a year ago. 
These totals represent new groups set 
up and do not include additions under 
group insurance contracts already in 
force. 

In the first eight months of the year 





Monthly purchases of life insurance for August and the first eight 
months in each of the last two years were reported by the Association 


as follows: 


August Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) 

















Change 
’ 1951 1950 1951 from 1950 
Ordinary $1,467 $1,785 —18% 
Group 274 341 —20% 
Industrial 424 414 2% 
Total $2,165 $2,540 —15% 
First 8 Months’ Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) 
Change 
1951 1950 1951 from 1950 
Ordinary $11,656 $11,265 3% 
Group 3,026 3,319 —9% 
Industrial 3,595 3,645 —1% 
Total $18,277 $18,220 0% 
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"I was wondering, Mr. Damocles, if | couldn't interest you in 
some accident insurance.” 
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total life insurance purchases were 
$18,277,000,000, compared with $18,- 
220,000,000 in the first eight months 
of 1950. Ordinary life insurance bought 
accounted for $11,656,000,000, an in- 
crease of 3 percent over last year. In- 
dustrial life insurance purchases repre- 
sented $3,595,000,000 of this year’s 
eight-month total, a decrease of 1 per- 
cent from last year, while new group 
life insurance amounted to $3,026,000, 
000, a drop of 9 percent from the first 
eight months of last year. 


LOMA Address by Woodward 


T the 28th annual conference of the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion held in Chicago, Donald B. Wood- 
ward, 2nd vice-president, Mutual Life 
of New York, predicted that the next 
few years will see instability and 
change, both in the general economic 
aggregates and in many specific lines 
of business, commodities and _profes- 
sions. 

Mr. Woodward based his forecast on 
six general environmental characteris- 
tics which he said are influencing 
and perhaps shaping economic develop 
ments: inflation, boom, international 
tension, the pressure for greater equal- 
ity of income and wealth, the scientific 
revolution, and big government. 


Two Forces 


In the speaker’s words, “the forces 
of both inflation and deflation are strong 
and we are likely to see both of them. 
Scientific developments’ will touch 
almost everything we do and know be- 
fore many years have passed. I believe 
the forces of science are so strong thiat 
the long-term trend of rising real in- 
come will be maintained in the free 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY: W. E. Bixby 
(left), president, Kansas City Life, 
accepts birthday congratulations 
from L. C. Mersfelder, whose 
agency production topped all the 
company’s general agencies dur- 
ing “President’s Birthday Month.” 
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world—but ‘long-term trend’ is not a 
synonym for ‘straight line.’ 

“Markets of every kind, including 
that for life insurance, will change 
considerably. The decade of the 1950’s 
will not be a simple extension of the 
1940’s, will not be just the 1940’s on a 
bigger scale. The reason I am really so 
sure of this is that most people are 
talking as though the 1950’s will be 
just the 1940’s all over again, only 
bigger—end nearly everybody is acting 
that way.” 

Referring to the implication of the 
current economic trends on life office 
management, Vice-President Woodward 
stated that a very large rise in the 
volume of life insurance in force will 
become possible, and will be needed. 


Increased Capacity 


“The rising real income of the 
Americen people,” he pointed out, 
“will bring an enormous increase in the 
capacity to buy life insurance; the 
rise in that capacity will be much more 
rapid than the rise in income since 
necessitous expenses go more slowly 
than total income. The rising capacity 
should make it possible for the Ameri- 
can public to make up for the lag in re- 
cent years, when coverage has fallen be- 
hind the combination of declining value 
of the dollar, the rising population, and 
the increasing standard of living. The 
rising capacity to buy should make it 
possible for the American public to 
achieve a more adequate coverage than 





ADV ANCEMENT: William J. Bar- 
rett was appointed secretary, Met- 
ropolitan Life. Prior to his new 
appointment, Mr. Barrett’ was 
third vice-president in charge of 
the publication division. This as- 
signment will be continued. 


the pitifully poor present total of one 
single year’s income. 

“And, facing a public with that ca- 
pacity to buy and with that woefully 
inadequate coverage, we, with our prod- 
uct of Herculean strength, should re- 
double our efforts to let the public 
know the unique and unrivalled desir- 
ability of life insurance. 

“In no other way than life insurance 
can the family be instantly and fully 
and certainly protected from the hazard 
of death of the breadwinner. 

“In no other way can that protection 
be made secure beyond the possibility 
that disability will tear it down. 


“In no other way can the education 
of the cherished son and daughter be 
provided regardless of disability or 
death. 

“In no other way can the aging parent 
be removed from the peril of want. In 
no other way can all this be provided 
and as well an income for one’s old age 
be arranged. 

“In no other way can anyone conquer 
those treacherous twins of titanic ter- 
ror: Die Too Soon and Live Too Long. 

“Let us prepare to realize this most 
important of all the implications of 
current economic trends on life office 
management.” 


The wise old owl says: 
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Company Notes: 


HE new home office of The Union 
Labor Life is at 200 East 70th 
Street, New York City . . . Former office 
of the company was at 570 Lexington 
Avenue, that city . . . Reliance Life re- 
cently attained a billion dollars of life 
insurance in force . . . Penn Mutual 
passed the three billion dollar mark 
with a total of 750,000 policies in force. 
In 1952, the Mutual Life of N. Y. 
will begin issuing individual policies 
covering accident, sickness and hospi- 
talization . . . Wesley J. A. Jones was 
appointed director of accident and sick- 
ness insurance sales . . . Benton & 
Bowles, noted advertising agency was 
appointed to handle the company’s ad- 
vertising program . . . At Mutual Life’s 
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Sale-Making News 


No ONE has to tell the housewife what 
the high cost of living has done to her 
budget. She knows — better than anyone else. 


No one has to tell the family man what 
this means to his life insurance. He knows 
—better than anyone else—that, at today’s 
prices, the insurance he now owns will no 
longer buy what his family needs. He also 
knows that when it takes more money for 
groceries, it leaves less for new life insurance. 


What he doesn’t know is how little it costs to 
bring his insurance program up to today’s par 
with Occidental’s Income Protection policy. 


Big sales are made telling him this good news. 


4 
Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


convention in Houston, J. Dudley 
Miller, field representative, Chicago 
(Persons) Agency, was named presi- 
dent of the National Field Club, an 
honor organization composed of the 
company’s outstanding underwriters. 
The New York Life has appointed 
Forrest Huffman as group sales super- 
visor and Stewart Waring Jr. as group 
field assistant to direct the company’s 
group sales organization throughout the 
United States and Canada . . . Lester 
E. Weaver, of San Francisco, is presi- 
dent of the company’s 1951 Top Club, 
an organization of the foremost mem- 
bers of New York Life’s entire field 
force of 5,000 agents . . . President 


Weaver was the company’s leading 
agent during the twelve-month period 
ending June 30. 

























The Guardian Life of America has 
joined the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference . . . The company 
recently announced its decision to enter 
the accident and health field and is 
presently building up a staff .. . It 
expects to begin accident and health 
operations in 1952. 

The National Standard of Orlando, 
Florida, last month held ceremonies 
opening its new home office building at 
311 East Robinson Avenue in Orlando. 
. . . The company held an open-house 
attended by agents, executives and 
friends. ... President of National Stand- 
ard is Basil L. De Witt. 

James H. Burdick was appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
Philadelphia Life ... A. D. Harder, 
comptroller, Southwestern Life, and 
J. McCall Hughes, controller, Mutual 
Life of New York, were elected direc- 
tors of the Controllers Institute. 

Promotion of Kenneth L. Brooks, 
C.L.U., to associate director of sales 
promotion was announced by The 
Prudential . . . He was assistant direo- 
tor for several years prior to his pres- 
ent appointment. 


Actuaries Annual Session 


ORONTO, Canada, played host to 

more ther 500 members of the 
Society of Actuaries at their annual 
meeting in that city’s Royal York Hotel. 
Presided over by retiring Society Presi- 
dent Valentine Howell (vice-president, 
The Prudential), the meeting devoted 
three days to consideration of a wide 
range of subjects affecting the life 
insurance business including health 
progress, pension-planning, catastrophe 
health insurance, investment and earn- 
ing trends, war risk problems, sales 
trends and Social Security develop- 
ments. 

The Society of Actuaries, which in- 
cludes in its membership many of the 
chief executives and high ranking of- 
ficials of the life insurance companies 
in the United States and Canada, was 
formed in 1948 as the successor to the 
Actuarial Society of America (then 60 
years old) and the American Institute 
of Actuaries. The present membership 
stands at 1,292. 


Metropolitan Studies 


Each race, sex, and age group regis- 
tered a notable reduction in mortality 
between 1946 and 1950, according to 
a paper presented by Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin, chief statistician, Metropolitan Life. 
The death rate for females declined 
more rapidly than that for males. The 
declines averaged about one third at 
the ages under 25 years, and some im- 
provement is evident even at the higher 
age groups. 
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The average length of life of Indus- 
trial policyholders increased from 65.6 
years in 1946 to 68.3 years in 1950, a 
gain of 22/3 years. Since 1930, the 
gain has amounted to more than 10 
years; since 1911-1912 the average has 
increased more than 21 years. The im- 
provement has been greater for the 
Industrial policyholders than for the 
general population of the United States. 
In 1948, the average length of life was 
the same for both groups, whereas in 
1911-1912 the insured, with an average 
length of life of 46.6 years, was at a 
disadvantage of 6.4 years as compared 
with the general population. 

Almost all the important causes of 
death recorded declines in the postwar 
period, the paper pointed out. The long 
term downward trend for tuberculosis 
has been accelerated, the death rate 
dropping 40 percent between 1946 and 
1950, and reaching an all-time low of 
18.8 per 100,000 at ages 1-74 years. 
The death rate from pneumonia and 
influenza was cut almost one half in 
this five year period. The principal 
communicable diseases of childhood 
dropped three quarters. Even the car- 
diovascular-renal diseases as a group 
showed a moderate decline in the age- 
adjusted rate in the postwar period. 
The malignant neoplasms alone of the 
important causes of death showed an 
increase in mortality, and then not a 
large one. The external causes—suicide, 





homicide and accidents—each recorded 
a reduction in mortality between 1946 
and 1950. 

A number of factors account for these 
favorable trends, the authors stated. Out- 
standing have been the development of 





ACTUARY OFFICERS 
A’ the annual meeting of the So- 


ciety of Actuaries in Toronto, 
Canada, the following officers were 
elected: 
PRESIDENT: B. T. Holmes, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Confederation 
Life. 
VICE-PRFSIDENTS (reelected): W. 


Anderson, vice-president and 








managing director, North American 
life; John R. Larus, vice-president 
and actuary, Phoenix Mutual. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS (elected 2-year 
term): Richard C. Guest, vice-presi- 
dent, Mass. Mutual; Walter Klem, 
2nd vice-president and associate 
actuary, Equitable Society. 


SECRETARY - TREASURER (reelect- 
ed): Henry R. Rood, 2nd vice-presi- 
ent, Lincoln National. 

EDITOR (reelected): Alden T. Bynyan, 
Phoenix-Mutual. 

ORR 








new chemotherapeutic substances, anti- 
biotics, and other medical and surgical 
advances which have been put to wide- 
spread and effective use. At the same 
time, there has been a wide extension 
of public health services, a sharp in- 
crease in hospital use as a result of 
the large growth of insurance to cover 
the expenses involved, and a marked 
rise in our standard of living. 


Railroad Annuitants 


That there is no evidence of any 
significant improvement in mortality 
among railroad non-disability annui- 
tants over the last 6 years was the 
conclusion reached by Abraham M. 
Niessen, associate actuary of the 








Railroad Retirement Board, in his 
paper, “Mortality of Railroad Annui- 
tants, 1946-49.” 

There are reasons to believe that the 
mortality of railroad non-disability an- 
nuitants can be compared with the mor- 
tality of men who retired under group 
annuity contracts on or after the normal 
retirement date. It is therefore inter- 
esting to note that these railroad an- 
nuitants did not show an improvement 
in mortality comparable to that brought 
out in recent inter-company studies of 
retired workers, he pointed out. 

The mortality experience of railroad 
annuitants discussed in the paper 
covered the period between the 1946 
and 1949 anniversaries. 
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at the crossroads 
of the nation 


Assets..... eeececess~ $245,000,000 
Insurance in force ...... $ 866,206,138 
Capital and surplus..... $ 14,500,000 


as of July 31, 1951 


KANSAS € 


LIFE INSURANCE 
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By LEON GILBERT SIMON 


on the horison 


“LET GEORGE DO IT” ATTITUDE 
FOSTERS ABUSES OF AUTHORITY 


NACTION is the root of much evil 

and yet some folks do nothing with 
a great deal of charming skill. But 
man was born to act. His words ex- 
press his thoughts—his acts give them 
meaning. What we need is unity of 
purpose followed by intensity of action. 
When we have to do something which 
seems a bit bothersome, the great ten- 
dency is to forget it and relax, and 
let the other fellow do it. For example, 
some people don’t take the trouble to 
vote in local elections and when cor- 
rupt politicians get into office, they 
blame the democratic process and elab- 
orate its faults and short-comings. But 
liberty is not the reward of laziness and 
idleness on the part of citizens is the 
forerunner of tyranny. 

The future can be anything we want 
it to be but we must take an active part 
in building it with the right materials. 
Most of our mistakes come from lack 
of proper and timely action. Humanity 


—~ 





CLAIM OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected 
at the annual convention of the In- 
ternational Claim Association at 
Spring Lake, N. J.: 

PRESIDENT: Ralph T. Heller, 2nd 
vice-president, The Prudential. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: Francis X. Reilly, 
assistant secretary, Guardian Life. 
SECRETARY: Louis L. Graham, vice- 
president, Business Men's Assurance. 
TREASURER: F. LeRoy Templeman, 
A & H manager, Maryland Casualty. 
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is constitutionally lazy with the result 
that more is lost with no action than 
by wrong action. The strong tendency 
is to “Let George do it” and thereby 
enjoy the tranquillity and calm of 
idleness. The lazy man aims at nothing 
and generally hits it. 


George Becomes King 


During his reign as King of France, 
Louis XII disliked work that inter- 
rupted his pleasures of the moment and 
when pressed for action, he would refer 
the matter to his Prime Minister George 
d’Amboise, with the sarcastic remark 








“Let George do it.” Thus the King’s 
expression became popular in France 
and finally brought to America by fel- 
low travellers. Not only the phrase, 
but the habit became very popular. Too 
often we “Let George do it” when we 
should be doing the job ourselves. 
When we let George do it—then 
George becomes King. Every knee must 
bend before him and since power tends 
to corrupt, George finally becomes a 
dictator. As Lord Acton so well phrased 
it “Power tends to corrupt and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” 


Misused Power 


Power’s possession is a heavy moral 
strain on any man. It opens the door 
to self-indulgence. No moral test can 


be much more severe than the tempta- 
tion to misuse the great power we haw 
gained over our fellow men. To sue 
cessfully resist this temptation is in 
itself a spiritual triumph, not frequently 
attained. The tragedies of history have 





= 


been the tragedies of misused power. 
Therefore we must build up a stone- 
wall against over concentration of 
power and thus prevent its abuse. Our 
democracy was built on the existence 
of a free society and free institutions. 
To preserve it, we must, among other 
things, perform our duties as voters, 
stockholders, policyholders, and so 
forth. Energies must not be allowed 
to stagnate. We have a tendency to 
credit people who do things, with gen- 
ius and special endowments. It is so 
easy to believe in magic and mystery. 
much easier than finding out how the 
magician does it. 

In all these matters our voice must 
be heard, our criticism known to those 
in charge of management or those wh 
attain public office. Each individus 
standing alone, may regard himself 
a weakling, but enough of them welded 
together in solidarity cen acquire a 
sufficiency of power to force proper 
recognition. Great is the strength of 
feeble arms combined and in this unity 
of purpose, men will acquire greater 
strength and greater confidence in 
themselves. No longer will they say 
“Let George do it.” : 


—~ 





LOMA OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected 
at the 28th annual conference of the 
Life Office Management Association 
in Chicago. 

PRESIDENT: J. L. Batchler, secre- 
tary, Kansas City Life. 

VICE-PRESIDENT: Harry H. Allen, 
vice-president and secretary, Mutual 
Benefit (Newark). 

MANAGING DIRECTOR: Frank L. 
Rowland. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER: L. & 
Weodard. 

BOARD -OF DIRECTORS: (Three 
year term): J. Howard Ditman, com 
troller, New York Life; Philip K. Ro 
inson, vice-president, Northwestern 
Mutual; Kenneth B. Piper, vice-prest 
dent, Provident Life and Accident; 
Past LOMA President H. T. Polk, 
treasurer, National Life and Acci- 
dent. 


——— 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


investments 


PRESENT PROSPERITY CAN 
CONTINUE INDEFINITELY, IF... 


iu 


THE general public in this country 
“Lis enjoying prosperity. It isn’t too 
“sure that prosperity is going to last, 
but with high employment and con- 
sequently plenty of money in most 
‘people’s pockets, there is a general 
“feeling of well being. As a matter of 
‘fact, the prosperous feeling that has 
"been building up since the Korean 
incident has been on the cautious side. 
Most everyone has been skeptical of 
its continuance, both in business and 
in deciding personal problems. 


Question of a Recession 


Now there are coming forth a few 
signs of a more speculative attitude. 
This is a natural development after 
the cautious approach that has been 
in vogue for several years. Like cry- 
ing “wolf,” with the wolf never ma- 
terializing, the fear of a recession that 
doesn’t come along as expected finally 
loses its terror. So far there is only 
a wee bit of evidence of this change 
in attitude, but it is reflected in ques- 
tions raised as to the future. More 
interest is being taken in stock mar- 
ket transactions, as an example. Re- 
tailers, who have been considerably 
worried by what were considered high 
inventories, are a little more _philo- 
sophicel. They question whether in- 
flation may not ‘tatch hold and make 
their inventories valuable. Local busi- 
ness worries over deliveries, supplies 
and labor, which were formerly mag- 
nified as representing the country, are 
now being considered only as incidents. 

Actually we are in a highly pros- 
perous era. All such eras are built on 
activity in the heavy goods industries. 
We certainly have that activity, and 
with it high employment. The arma- 
ment program will see to that. This 


means plenty of money and plenty of 
goods. There is no reason why a full 
supply of consumer goods should be 
thought of as unrelated to prosperity. 
That concept has been in vogue since 
the Second World War, but prior to 
that prosperity meant ample supplies 
and good demand. Today we are pro- 
ducing for the civilian and the mili- 
tary and we are prosperous. Money 
is turning over rapidly, induced in part 
by the gradual pressure of inflation 
and, beginning recently, the return of 
deficit financing by the government. 

Although there has been much talk 
about inflation, and although the cost 
of living has risen substantially, with 
a corresponding drop in the value of 
the dollar, the public hasn’t fully 
caught on to its long term implica- 
tions. Nor does it seem to realize the 
power in the fuel being added through 
government deficit financing. Prosper- 
ous inflationary periods of the past 
have never ended with such a public 
attitude. 


How Long? 


The naturel question is how long 
can our present boom continue. That, 
of course. is an impossible question to 
answer, but certain facts, based on 
experience, would indicate that until 
there is more speculative excess than 
has ocenrred so far, good times will re- 
main with us. For example, no one vet 
has talked about the boom continuing 
indefinitely. Spveculstion for the rise 
in securities, commodities. real estate 
or anvthing else that looks attractive, 
isn’t holding the attention of the pub- 
lic. The government. although it has 
given signs that it thinks it can control 
the business cycle, hasn’t come out 
with any direct statement that with 


various government controls we need 
no longer worry about a real depres- 
sion. It has boasted mildly of halting 
a recessionary trend in 1949, but has 
yet to say that the government would 
not permit anything like a full turn 
in the economic cycle. The appearance 
of such a state of mind would con- 
stitute a real danger signal. 


When Will lt End? 


Another point we should not forget, 
is that booms never end except when 
least expected. The word “never” is a 
bad word to use to describe anything, 
as the world is too uncertain, but the 
economic history of this country proves 
that it is the unexpected that usually 
happens. Right now the public is a 
little fearful that good times will not 
last, not that they will roll along in- 
definitely. 7 

Some day we are going to witness 
real speculation both in business and 
in financial circles—the arrival of 


— 


speculation for speculation’s sake. We 
are also going to find an overwhelming 
confidence in the future. That future 
will be discounted in extravagant 
terms relative to business activity. 
Whereas today the public is enjoying 
prosperity in a fairly normal spirit, 
later on that spirit will become ex- 
hilarated. 

All this may sound like a prophecy, 
which is not intended. The point we 
wish to emphasize is that such condi- 
tions have developed before and we 
should therefore be on our guard against 
them. Continuance of the present cau- 
tious spirit could do wonders~in pro- 
longing this time of prosperity, as that 
caution tends to bring about its own 
correction. If the nation can remain 
cautious and skeptical, and the govern- 
ment doesn’t pull too many political 
rabbits out of the hat, there should be 
a real opportunity to extend the pres- 
ent comfortable prosperity for many 
years. Theories and statistics may in- 
dicate the development of adverse 
trends, but in the final analysis it is 
the mental attitude of the public, 
which includes all of us, towards the 
future that continues or brings to a 
sudden end each economic period. To- 
day we should have a fair degree of 
confidence, but the time will arrive 
when that confidence will not be jus- 
tified, and that is when it will be most 
difficult to convince anyone of that fact. 
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METHODS 
YOUNG PHYSICIANS 


UCCESSFUL methods which 
he uses in selling young phy- 
sicians were outlined by A. C. 
F,. Finkbiner, Jr., Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia, be- 
fore the Million Dollar Round 
Table at its 1951 annual meeting 
at Coronado, Cal. Approximately 
60% of Mr. Finkbiner’s present 
business comes from physicians 
between 25 and 40. He outlined 
eight rules which he follows: 





“1. Call on a doctor a day. As a re- 
sult, few of his weekly production 
sheets do not include insurance written 


on an M.D 


2. Try not to call during office hours. 
“They’re expecting patients, not life 


sales slants 


OF SELLING 10 


underwriters. I try to see them at the 
hospital during clinic hours. There 
they are on charity time, not their 


own. 


3. Get to call the prospect by his 
first name after the first interview. “It 
breaks down the doctor-layman feeling 
and puts you on equal status with 
him.” 


4. For those whose wives handle the 
physician’s affairs, get permission to 
deal with the wife, then make all con- 
tacts through her for future appoint- 
ments. 


5. In obtaining the expected annual 
income figures, be sure to ask about 
next year and the following year. Very 


often they'll expect annual increases, 
thus initial term will fit in nicely. 


6. Talk 20% of their income into 
life insurance. Tell them if they worked 
for a big corporation they wouldn't 
have to save so much per year as 





they’d have a pension plan, group in- 
surance, social security and profit. 
sharing arrangements. But if they 
want to stay independent, they'll be 
expected to make independent provi- 
sions for their lifetime needs. 


7. On illustrations and correspond- 
ence, use M.D. in place of “doctor.” 
“They prefer the M.D. and it shows 
that you know the difference.” 


8. When calling on a_ physician, 
carry a small, inconspicuous _port- 
folio. Physicians are constantly being 
hounded by Pharmaceutical detail men 
with big bags filled with samples. Try 
to avoid any confusion, as often phy- 
sicians’ nurses and wives are instructed 
to get rid of these fellows.” 

Mr. Finkbiner introduces himself as 
being with the estate planning unit of 
his company. He explains his estate 
planning service like this: 

“Dr. Prospect, estate planning as 
we use it involves the setting up of 
all your assets, insurance, social se- 
curity, bonds, interest in a business, 
savings, your home, in such a way that 
they will best accomplish your objec- 
tives whether you live, die or get dis- 
abled. Frankly, estate planning at our 











4ddress inquiries ta: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, 


Executive Offices 











Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


10 East Fayette St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Pres. 
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Don't Guess about 
Life Policies 


The new, 1951 Handy Guide shows the entire life 
insurance policy (ordinary and industrial) in easy- 
to-read type. Sixtieth edition, ready now, contains 
more policies than previous issues. Also shows 
waiver of premium and double indemnity benefits 


and valuable tables on reserves. A must for all 


life insurance people. Order today. $10 per copy. 


THE SPECTATOR 


Dept. H 56th and Chestnut Sts. 





Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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age level involves primarily estate 
creation, as most of our estate is right 
in these shoes. But, call it estate crea- 
tion or planning, it’s the type of a plan 
for financial living that puts your af- 
fairs in order.” 

Mr. Finkbiner maintains a regular 
production pattern each month. He 
sets a goal and has a certain number 
of cases in each stage of development 
during the month. In this way he has 
an even flow of business. He seldom 
has a jumbo month or a bad one. He 
tries to sell at least $100,000 a month 
in his own company. This plus his 
outside business provides him with 
between 1% and 2 million new busi- 
ness a year. 

In securing referred leads from phy- 
sicians, Mr. Finkbiner doesn’t ask for 
names but shows a list of the hospital 
staff, asking questions about the men 


fails to get a dozen referreds from 
every client by this system. 

After describing his programming 
system, Mr. Finkbiner explained that 
physicians use the term “terminal” 








for patients who will not recover. 
“Actually, each and every program or 
estate plan that we work on is ‘termi- 
nal’; we know he is going to die. It’s 
just a question of when. The unusual 
part about the terminal aspect of our 
estate plans is the fact that we can 
still do something about enhancing 
our client’s financial position before 
the date that his estate plan becomes 
‘terminal’.” 


OUBLE indemnity claims under 

life insurance policies were nearly 
$15 million in the first half of 1951. 
It is estimated that about $65 billion 
of today’s life insurance carries a 
double indemnity provision, paying ex- 
tra benefits, usually double the face of 
the policy, in the event of death by 
accident, 

— * * 

| insurance companies have ap- 

proximately $1,800,000,000 invested 
in defense and defense-supporting proj- 
ects, reports the Institute of Life In- 


surance. 
* + 


RECORD 578,000 policies were 

purchased last year in the United 
States on an extra-risk basis for per- 
sons in impaired health or hazardous 
occupations. The protection provided 
was $1,700,000,000. Total coverage un- 
der extra-risk policies: $9,640,000,000. 


whom his client knows. He rarely 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


DEDUCTIBILITY OF LIFE PREMIUMS 
FOR INCOME TAX PURPOSES 


HE Tax Court has found it neces- 
sary to draw some very fine lines 
in order to decide against the deducti- 
bility of life insurance premiums for 
income tax purposes in the case of the 
Estate of Frank Hall v. Commissioner, 
promulgated on July 17, 1951. There 
were four dissents from the opinion of 
the Court. 
The facts in this case were as follows: 


During his lifetime, Frank Hall, who 
died onJuly 31, 1939, had loaned 
$234,000 at six per cent to Charles V. 
Snedeker in order to enable him to buy 
a membership in the New York Stock 
Exchange. Prior to his death, Hall had 
been declared an incompetent person, 
and his affairs were in the hands of a 
guardianship committee. In April, 1939, 
this committee had obtained a judg- 


Pig’s a Hero * 


It seems that Uncle Sam’s Treasury Department is 


ment against Snedeker for defaults in 
interest payments in the amount of 
$53,198.97. When Hall died in July, 
1939, the entire indebtedness was still 
owing. 

In May, 1941, about two years after 
Hall’s death, Snedeker was not in good 
standing under the Stock Exchange 
rules. He could not use his member- 
ship because of the judgment against 
him and because his dues were unpaid. 
None of Snedeker’s assets were liquid 
or readily marketable. They consisted 
of (1) a remainder interest in an estate 
if he were to survive his mother; (2) 
the Stock Exchange membership; and 
(3) three insurance policies on his own 
life in the total face amount of $100,000. 
However, it was still his desire to work 
out his difficulties so that he could re- 
gain active use of his Stock Exchange 
membership and thus pay off his debts 
to Hall’s estate of which the Irving 
Trust Company of New York was the 
executor. 


Approved Settlement 


Hence, on May 19, 1941, the executor 
of the estate and Snedeker entered into 
a lengthy compromise settlement agree- 
ment, which was subsequer-tly approved 
by the Surrogate’s Court. Under this 
agreement, Snedeker’s indebtedness to 
Hall’s estate was reduced to $150,000, 


ww 





worrying about pigs. The Mint estimates that there are 
17 billion pennies in the possession of the public. Some 
are hidden away at home. As long as we can remember, 
piggy banks have been swallowing up pennies and sav- 
ing them for many good uses. But it seems that there 
are now too many pennies kept out of use. As a conse- 
quence, there is an acute shortage of coins and the Mint 
wishes people would raid their piggy banks and put the 
pennies back in circulation. 


If every American family would put ten pennies 
back in circulation the Government would save over 
1,200 tons of scarce copper and five months’ production 
time. Working overtime during July, the Mint minted 
over 74 million pennies and was still behind schedule. 
100 pennies can be shaken out of a b nk to exchange 
for a piece of folding money and then the pig’s a hero. 


Three guesses on what to do with the paper money. 
One guess is to buy Defense Bonds. Another guess is 
to buy insurance. When the pig’s a hero it kicks infla- 
tion, and nobody loses. 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Fifty-Seventh Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $173,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $76,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $211,000,009 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities — with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities — for those qualified. 


w a ww 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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payable ten years thereafter. Snedeker 
was obliged to pay three per cent in- 
terest, $4,500 annually, from the time 
he regained active use of his Stock 
Exchange membership until the obliga- 
tion became due on May 19, 1951. No 
annual payments to curtail the prin- 
cipal amount of the indebtedness were 
required unless Snedeker realized “ex- 
cessive income” which was defined in 
the agreement to mean annual income 
above Snedeker’s family living ex- 
penses, taxes, interest on the debt, and 
money due the Stock Exchange for 
various purposes. If any “excessive 
income” was realized by Snedeker in 
any year, fifty per cent of it was to be 
paid to the executor of Hall’s estate 
and was to be applied to reduce the 
principal amount of the debt. 

As collateral security for payment of 
the debt, Snedeker assigned all of his 
interest in the estate, the $100,000 of 
life insurance, and he agreed that all 
of the net proceeds from the sale of 
his Stock Exchange membership, if 
sold, should be paid to Hall’s estate. 
In 1945, the value of the Stock Ex- 
change membership was somewhere be- 
tween $49,000 and $95,000, and the 
value of his interest in the estate was 
about $80,000. 

The life insurance policies were com- 
pletely assigned to the executor of the 





INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 





estate, and, under the terms of the 
agreement, the executor agreed to pay 
the premiums on the policies which 
emounted to about $3,500 a _ year. 
Snedeker’s debt to Hall’s estate was 
not to be increased by the amounts of 





premiums paid, nor was Snedeker obli- 
gated to reimburse the executor for all 
of the premiums paid, but he might 
pay some amounts to the executor 
which would serve to reimburse the 
estate for part of such premiums, this 
last provision being conditional. 

If Snedeker failed to pay the three 
per cent annual interest on the debt or 
defaulted in other respects under the 
agreement, the executor could sur- 
render the policies for their cash values, 
and, if so surrendered, such proceeds 
would become payable to the estate for 
its own account, and would not be ap- 
plied to reduce the principal amount 
of the debt. 

If Snedeker were to pay the principal 
amount of the debt, he would be en- 
titled to recover the insurance policies, 
provided he paid the estate the cash 
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equivalent of the then cash surrender 
values of the policies. If he were to 
make partial payment on the principal 
amount of the debt, reducing it to less 
than $100,000, he would be entitled to 
recover a proportionate amount of the 
insurance on the same conditions, but 
any amounts so paid to recover the 
policies would not be applied to reduce 
the principal amount of the debt. 

The only instance when the proceeds 
of the life insurance policies would be 
applied to reduce the principal amount 
of the debt was in the event of the 
death of Snedeker. 


Reason Given 


The reason for this arrangement 
whereby the proceeds realized by the 
estate in the amounts of the cash sur- 
render values of the insurance policies 
could be retained by the estate for its 
own account, was that the estate, over 
a ten-year period would pay the insur- 
ance premiums aggregating $35,000; 
and since Snedeker was not obligated 
to reimburse the estate for any of the 
premium expenditures, any sums real- 
ized by the estate from the policies, 
either out of proceeds received as the 
cash surrender values from the insur- 
ance companies or from cash payments 
by Snedeker in order to recover pos- 
session of the policies, would partially 


It would be untruthful to say that 
American United’s Agency Department 





operates without pressure. But— 

and this is a big but—it is an 
“understanding pressure”; a pressure 
that takes into account the value of 
good, sound business over mere volume; 


values; a pressure that can be best 
described as a “helpful push.” 


Staffed by successful, experienced 
field men, American United’s Agency 
Department has been able to see 
and meet problems at the field level. 
It has developed an organization 
that works as a team—and has 
something to work with. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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reimburse the estate for its expendi- ber 21, 1944, the cash surrender values “The following facts are important the 
tures for premiums during the term of of the insurance policies totaled $8,- under this issue: The debt of Snedeker } not 
the agreement. 264.33, and at the end of 1945, they for $150,000 was an asset of Hall's sect 
Snedeker’s mother died in December, totaled $10,432.69, estate. The debt produced $4,500 in- anc 
1944, but, because the remainder estate The executor of Hall’s estate con- come annually, 3 per cent of the debt. secl 
in which Snedeker had an interest, and tended that the premiums paid, amount- The interest was a personal obligation the 
which had been assigned to Hall’s ing to $4,916.25 should be deductible of Snedeker which he paid out of his ben 
estate, was involved in undivided in- for income tax purposes either under own funds. When the petitioner realized the 
terests in real estate, the executor of section 23(a)(1)(A) of the Internal anything from other collateral given to If : 
Hall’s estate elected not to exercise Revenue Code as a business expense, secure the debt, such payments were of | 
the right to acquire such interest. How- or under section 23(a) (2), as a non- applied to reduce the principal amount 
ever, beginning in 1948, income from business expense. The Commissioner of the debt. The proceeds of the poli- 
this remainder interest was received by of Internal Revenue disallowed this de- cies of insurance, if they mature upon 
the executor of Hall’s estate, such duction. the death of Snedeker prior to dis- ‘3 
amounts being credited to the reduction In its opinion handed down by Judge charge of the debt, can be applied in ’ 
of the principal amount of Snedeker’s Harron, the Tax Court held that the full or partial discharge of the prin- -—— 
indebtedness. This income reduced the duties of the executor of Hall’s estate cipal amount of the debt. The insur- 
principal amount of the debt to about in 1945 consisted of collecting interest, ance policies are security for the pay- be 
$133,000 by the end of 1949. Snedeker paying insurance premiums, paying ex- ment of the principal amount of the cha) 
paid the three per cent interest as it penses of the estate, keeping the records debt. The insurance policies do not 000. 
became due, but made no payments of the estate, and preparing and filing _—_yield income to the estate. Any annual | *“'° 
directly in reduction of the principal income tax returns. Hence, the exec- ‘dividends’ under the insurance policies insti 
of the indebtedness. utor was not engaged in the conduct are retained by the insurer and are of ti 
of a business on behalf of those who applied to the annual premiums, ac- > on 
. . were beneficiaries of the estate. For cording to our understanding. It fol- The 
Premiums Paid this reason, the expense of the insur- lows that the expense of the insurance sii 
The executor paid all of the life in- ance premiums were not deductible as premiums is not an expense which is the 
surance premiums out of principal of a business expense under _ section paid or incurred for the production or the 
Hall’s estate. In 1945, the executor 23(a) (1) (A). collection of income for the estate of the 
did not distribute income of the estate The Court seemed to have more Hall. pir 
to any beneficiary. The net income of difficulty with the question as to “The next question is whether the whic 
the estate for 1945, after deductions whether the life insurance premiums insurance premium expense was paid al 
totalling $4,985.28, which included were deductible as a non-business ex- for the management, or conservation, : 
$4,916.25 paid for the insurance pre- pense under section 23(a) (2). In this or maintenance of property held for the —— 
miums was $1,927.54. As of Decem- respect the opinion states as follows: production of income. We think that a 
payr 
secu 
deat 
the | 
ion 
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numbered among those 
who are continuing 


to provide future financial security 
in the best traditions 


of the American way of life. 
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Theo. P. Beasley, President Home Office: Dallas 


Life insurance in force exceeds $335,000 000.00 
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portant the insurance premium expense does 
edeker } not come within the second part of 
Hall’s section 23(a)(2), because the insur- 











































00 in- ance policies on Snedeker’s life were 
debt. | security for the collection of the debt, 
gation the collection of which was for the 
of his benefit of those who had interests in 
alized the corpus, or principal, of the estate. 
ven to If Snedeker should die, the proceeds 
were of the insurance upon his death will 
mount 

> poli- 
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» dis- 3 
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insur- 


, pay- be collected by the petitioner to dis- 
f ahd charge the debt to the extent of $100,- 
000. The function of the assigned in- 





Ae surance policies is to serve as an 
Sicies instrument in the collection of an asset 
S an of the estate. The insurance premiums 
, ac were paid to keep the insurance alive. 
t fol- The cost of the premiums is, therefore, 
ends an expense which is directly related to 
ch is the collection and extinguishment of 
“—— the debt. * * * It is obvious, beyond 
se the need of observation, that any 


amount of the principal of the debt 2 
» the which is recovered is not reportable as asy ar or 6 


income of the estate. * * * 


paid pees " , 

stot. Since the expenditures for insur- 

vr the ance premiums. under the facts of this Sure! Surprise yourself how easy it is 
that case, are directly related to the preser- 


vation of collateral security for the to work hard with Bankers National. It’s 
payment of the debt of Snedeker, which ‘ 


security, if collected unon Snedeker’s 
death. will be applied in discharge of 
the debt. the expenditure, in our opin- 
ion, is akin to a capital expense. This 


the sincere, friendly interest in your 
production and personal problems that 


does it—an interest shared by everyone 








at the Home Office—and that goes for 


the President, too! 
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view finds support in the Surrogate’s 
order approving payment of the insur- 
ance premium expense out of principal 
of the trust. 

“It is held that the insurance pre- 
mium expense is not a nonbusiness 
expense within the scope of section 
23(a)(2) and is not deductible.” 


Dissenting Opinion 
Four judges dissented from this 
opinion. In his dissenting opinion, 
Judge Murdock has the following 
to say: 


income. The situation is not different 
in principle from fire insurance pre- 
miums paid on a policy covering a 
house owned by the estate on which it 
is entitled to receive rent from a tenant. 
Such premiums have always been re- 
garded as ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid for the management, con- 
servation, or maintenance of such 
property.” 

Judge Tietjens and Judge Johnson 
agreed with this dissent, and Judge 
Disney also dissented. 


The dissenting opinion does have 
merit, however, in its criticism of the 
implication that eny expeuse must have 
some relation to the production of in- 
come. This is not a fair interpretation 
of the provision that in computing net 
income there shall be allowed as a 
deduction “all the ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses peid or incurred during 
the taxable year * * * for the .manage- 
ment, conservation, or maintenance of 
property HELD FOR THE PRODUC. 
TION OF INCOME.” In fact, the 


regulations provide that: Expenses in- 








“Section 23(a)(2) allows a deduc- Comment: curred in managing, conserving, or 
tion for the ordinary and necessary There would seem to be no reason maintaining property held for ge —— 
expenses paid during the taxable year for questioning the decision reached ment may be eg under t is "Ho 
for the management, conservation, or by the Tax Court. If a creditor were provision even though the property 1s 
maintenance of property held for the to purchase insurance on the life of a not currently productive and —- be L° 
production of income. The petitioner debtor in order to protect himself no likelihood that the property wi ~ 
had property in the form of money against the death of the debtor before sold at a profit or will otherwise “ Nurs 
owed to it by Snedeker on which money the debt were repaid, and if the pro- productive of income and even thoug days 
Snedeker was required to pay interest. ceeds payable in the event of death the property is held merely to = hes polic 
That was property held for the pro- would be used to reduce the debt, thus a loss with respect thereto. There } with 
duction of income. A policy of insur- making the creditor a beneficiary, cer- would seem to be no question but that 
ance on the debtor’s life was assigned tainly, the premiums paid for such in- the payment of the life insurance ard “Al 
to the petitioner as collateral security surance would not be allowed as a miums in the Hall case would certainly ING 
for the debt. The petitioner paid the deductible item for income tax pur- qualify under this interpretation, had | only 
premiums on those policies during the poses. It must be kept in mind, how- it not been for the fact that they repre- shall 
taxable year. Such payments were ever, that the proceeds would not be sented capital expenditures and were define 
ordinary and necessary expenses paid taxable in the event of the death of paid for policies under which the | occur 
during the taxable year for the man- the insured. It would seem that this creditor was the beneficiary. Such a [| in a 
agement, conservation, or maintenance one point should have been sufficient plan cannot be compared with fire | claus 
to support the decision in the Hall case. insurance. (1) 


of property held for the production oj 


REFLECTIONS 
ma SO. 


These are some of the things we 
think about as we move toward the 


end of our 50th year. 


What a grand business Life Insur- 
ance is because nowadays, more than 
ever before, it is the only means by 
which the average man may hope to 


create an estate. 


How fortunate we are to have such 





Illustration shown is Cover Page 


MR. AGENT... 


Perhaps Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company can 
help you solve the “If’s in 
Your Life’. You will find 
that Pan-American repre- 
sentatives are armed with 
competitive merchandise, 
flexible underwriting, in- 
valuable sales aids . . . 
all of which enhance your 
chance of success. What's 
more, our carefully-chosen 
representative's desire-to- 
succeed is intensified by a 
plan of compensation 
which furnishes greater 


of one of our Sales Pieces which 


benefits to those who do 





a fine, loyal, fast-traveling field force 
which has to its credit so many out- 
standing progress records. 

These two thoughts make the fu- 
ture look good to us. 


won “Award of Excellence” Life 
Insurance Advertisers Assn. It’s 


an outstanding job—A 
Career Contract. 


a hard-hitting visual savings 


plan presentation. 


For Information, Address: 


CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


The NATIONAL LIFE 
and ACCIDENT 
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(Mh re Opin. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 
Enontive Wes tenmdae® PAN-AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 





KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & Agency Director 
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“Home Area™ Rider 


J OUELLA White was commissioned 

a lst Lieutenant in the Army 
Nurse Corps on April 1, 1944. Three 
days before this she had taken out a 
policy on her life carrying a “rider” 
with the following provisions: 





“ADDITIONAL CONDITIONS RELAT- 
ING TO WAR AND AVIATION. The 
only amount payable under this policy 
shall be the restricted amount hereinafter 
defined if the death of the insured shall 
occur under the circumstances set forth 
in any one or more of the following 
clauses (1), (2), (3) or (4), namely: 

(1) outside the Home Areas while the 





By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


down to cases 


insured is in the military or naval forces 
of any country engaged in war; or 

(2) inside the Home Areas as a result 
of service outside the Home Areas * * *; 
or 

(3) as a result of operating or riding 
in any kind of aircraft * * *; or 

(4) within two years from the date of 
issue of this Policy as a result of 
war © * ©. 

Wherever used in this Policy. 

‘Home Areas’ means the forty-eight states 
of the United States of America, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Dominion of Canada 
and Newfoundland * * *.” 


On April 29, 1945 while the insured 
was still in the Army Nurse Corps she 





was murdered by three sailors. The 
crime took place on the island of Saipan 
while she was off duty on her way to a 
dance. 

The Company tendered the reduced 
amount defined in the “rider” (return 
of premiums with interest) which was 
refused by the beneficiary and a suit 
of the policy followed. 

The beneficiary (plaintiff) claimed 
that the Army Nurse Corps was not a 
part of the “military forces;” that the 
“rider” was intended to relate only to 
risks incidental to military action and 
that it did not exclude full coverage 
for death by murder unconnected with 
military action, which might befall 
soldier and civilian alike. 

The court rejected this argument 
with the observation that: 

“Paragraph (1) above quoted is a 
‘status’ clause which limits liability by 
reason of insured’s military status and 
geographical location alone, without 
reference to the cause of death, or to 
the activities from which it resulted. 
In this respect it differs from para- 
graphs (2), (3) and (4), which are 
‘result’ clauses applying to death caused 
by or resulting from war or aviation 
activities. If the Army Nurse Corps is 
a part of the military forces of the 
United States, the ‘status’ clause (para- 
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LIBERAL POLICIES 





featuring 





* Individual Accident and Sick- 





ness Benefits 


* Group Accident and Sickness 
Benefits 


Hospitalization—Surgery 
* Liberal Accident Policy 
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graph (1) above quoted), unless waived, 
would preclude recovery, as the insured 
at the time of her death was admittedly 
serving in the Army Nurse Corps out- 
side the Home Areas as defined in the 
rider. 

“Title 10, U. S. C. A., sections 161 
et seq, specifically provide for the or- 
ganization and composition of the Army 
Nurse Corps (female) as a part of the 
Medical Department of the Army, mak- 
ing provision for its operation and 
duties in relatively the same manner 
as other staff corps of the Army. Plain- 
tiff contends, however, that since the 
members of the Nurse Corps are un- 
armed non-combatants, they are not a 


part of the ‘military forces’ within the 
meaning of the rider, which plaintiff 
asserts is confined to combat branches 
of the military service. 

“Chaplains, doctors, hospital corps- 
men, members of the Women’s Army 
Corps, and others, are also non-com- 
batants, but they are undoubtedly con- 
stitutent parts of the military forces. 
They have the same relative rank, they 
are issued the same type of commis- 
sion, they take the same oath, they 
wear a uniform with the same military 
insignia, they receive the same pay 
and allowances, they have the same 
retirement rights, and they are subject 
to the same military orders and disci- 
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pline (including the Articles of War) 
as any other military personnel. So it 
is also with the Army Nurse Corps. 

“The only distinction between them 
and other members of the military es. 
tablishment is that instead of bearing 
arms, they aid and administer unto 
those who do—an auxiliary service e- 
sential to the welfare of the comtat 
troops. There is no doubt that the 
members of the Army Nurse Corps cre 
‘in’ the military forces of the United 
States as contemplated by the war 
clause, nor that at the time of her 
death the insured’s status was as de. 
fined to paragraph (1) thereof. We 
find no ambiguity in the clause, so 
there is no occasion for resorting to in 
terpretation. The clause is not confined 
to combat personnel, nor is paragraph 
(1) thereof limited to death caused by, 
or resulting from, combat.” 

The beneficiary then argued that the 
“rider” or “war clause” was waived by 
the company because of the following 
circumstances: In her application for 
the policy, dated March 27, 1944, the 
insured advised the company that she 
had been “accepted for Army duty 
nursing on April 1, 1944” and gave her 
Selected Service classification as “1-A, 
Army Nurse Corps.” 

The policy was issued March 28, 
1944. The quarterly premiums due on 
March 27, June 27, September 27, and 
December 27, 1944, and on March 27, 
1945, were paid to and accepted by 
the company because of the following 
ary 28, 1945, the insured’s brother ad- 
vised the company that the insured’s 
then address was “Lt. Louella White, 
176 Station Hospital, APO No. 244, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia,” and that “since she has been 
sent overseas I have been taking care 
of this insurance policy for her, and 
will ask that you please mail all re- 
ceipts for her direct to me here (at 
Griffin, Ga.).” After receiving the let- 
ter containing the information just 
quoted, the company mailed to in- 
sured’s brother the customary notice 
of the quarterly premium due on March 
27, 1945, in amount of $40.80, and re 
ceived and accepted payment of that 
premium. 

The court answered this argument: 

“An insurer may be willing to insure 
the life of a person in the military 
forces so long as the insured remains 
in areas distant from actual hostilities, 
but may be unwilling to assume such 
risk when the person enters or 4ap- 
proaches an actual or potential combat 
zone. Both the company and the ap 
plicant for insurance are free to com 
tract as they please in that respec. 
In this case, the parties contemplated 
that the insured would soon enter the 
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military service. The company was 
willing to insure her for the full 
amount of the policy so long as she 
remained in the Home Areas, but not 
when she left those areas. That was 
the protection agreed upon. 

“When it accepted the premium of 
March 27, 1945, the company knew the 
insured had departed the Home Areas. 
But her departure did not ipso facto 
terminate the policy, nor authorize the 
company to cancel it, as in the Golden 
and Harmon cases hereinafter men- 
tioned. Acceptance of the premium 
continued the policy in effect in ac- 
cordance with its terms, subject to the 
limitations of the war clause. This 
clause does not purport to terminate 
all coverage because of the insured’s 
departure from the Home Areas. Not- 
withstanding such departure, the pol- 
icy still carries substantial and bene- 
ficial coverage which the insured was 
entitled to retain, and which, so long 
as the premiums were paid, the com- 
pany could not cancel. 

“Even while serving in the military 
forces in time of war within the Home 
Areas, the insured was fully covered, 
whether death resulted from natural 
causes or from injuries received in 
military service within the Home Areas. 
Had the insured permanently or inter- 
mittently returned to the Home Areas, 
even though she returned in an un- 


insurable condition as to new insur- 
ance, the policy would have automati- 
cally afforded her full coverage while 
in the Home Areas, except for death 
resulting from service outside those 
areas. Meanwhile, other rights created 
by the policy were unimpaired. The 
insured accepted the policy with full 
knowledge of the limitations in the 
war clause. 

“This being a Georgia contract the 
Georgia cases control. As we read 
those cases, acceptance of the March 
27, 1945, premium does not constitute 
an implied waiver of the limited lia- 
bility clause above quoted where, as 
here, the facts known to the company 
were not sufficient to avoid the policy 
so long as premiums were paid, and 
substantial and beneficial coverage still 
remains in the policy, for which the 
company would be entitled to receive 
a premium. To have refused the pre- 
mium of March 27, 1945, would have 
breached the contract, which the in- 
sured was entitled to keep in force, if 
she so desired, to retain the benefit of 
the coverage remaining therein. 

“This view is consistent with the 
decisions of the Georgia Supreme Court 
in Golden v. Nat'l Life & Acc. Ins. Co., 
5 S. E. 2d 198, and Harmon v. State 
Mutual Ins. Co., 42 S. E. 2d 761, re- 
lied upon by plaintiff. In the Golden 
case the policy provided that it should 
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be ‘void’ if the insured had other in- 
surance in the defendant company. In 
the Harmon case it was provided that 
the double indemnity clause ‘shall 
cease to be in force’ if the insured en- 
tered the military service. Under these 
contracts the coverage in question was 
completely terminated upon the hap- 
pening of the named contingency. 
There was either full coverage, or none 
at all. The Georgia court held that 
acceptance of a premium, with knowl- 
edge of the existence of facts which 
would avoid the policy, constituted a 
waiver. 

“Here, however, even though the 
company knew the insured had de- 
parted the Home Areas, and thus 
brought the restricted liability clause 
into operation, the company could not 
for that reason cancel the policy. It 
still afforded a substantial and bene- 
ficial coverage for which the company 
was entitled to receive, and the in- 
sured agreed to pay, the premiums 
above mentioned. So it cannot be said 
here, as was true in the Golden and 
Harmon cases, either that the company 
was receiving premiums for which it 
gave nothing in return, or that it ac- 
cepted premiums with knowledge of 
facts which would avoid the policy. 
(N. Y. Life Ins. Co. v. White, U. S. 
Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit, July 13, 
1951.)” 
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Chicago: 


Pope Washington National of Evans- 
ion, Lluunois (suburb of Chicago) re- 
cenily held an imposing ceremony to 
celebrate the laying of tne cornerstone 
lor its great new home-office building 
at 1630 Chicago Ave., LKvanston. i did 
not have muca time to view tne pro- 
ceedings inasmuch as | was en route 
to Los Angeles to attend the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, but I did get a 
good look at the company’s seven-story 
structure of which it can justly be 
proud. The building, of Indiana lime- 
stone, is estimated to cost close to $2,- 
500,000 and contains 120,000 feet of 
space in addition to further space al- 
ready under lease in nearby buildings. 

The new home-office has tinted blue- 
green plate glass tiers encircling it. 
Inside, it is modern in every respect; 
including acoustical ceilings and flu- 
orescent lighting throughout. It is not 
quite finished, but several floors are al- 
ready occupied and the company an- 
ticipates full occupancy by some 800 
employees by the close of this year. The 
cornerstone laying was part of the cele- 
bration of the company’s fortieth anni- 
versary. Washington National now has 
assets of about $140,000,000 and life 
insurance in force is close to $700,000, 
000. 

Another impressive cornerstone lay- 
ing also took place recently in Chicago 
for the new home-office building of the 
Catholic Order of Foresters at the south- 
west corner of Franklin and Madison 
Streets, Chicago. The parade preced- 
ing the ceremonies was chairmanned by 
James J. Doody, high treasurer of the 
Order, and Cardinal Stritch of Chicago 
was the officiating Catholic clergyman. 


San Francisco: 


YE most interesting personal event 
of the San Francisco Japanese 
Peace Conference did not get the in- 
ternation®! publicity which it richly de- 
served. It was the story of how. and 


why, H. A. (“Hi”) Binder walked out 
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on Soviet Delegate Andrei Gromyko! 
The Russian, who has made the “walk- 
out” a farcical part of many United Na- 
tions sessions, got a taste of his own 
medicine from Hi Binder. Gromyko 
began a press conference—which he 
had arranged with an obvious intent of 
stealing the headlines from the Peace 
Conference proper, where he had 
largely been passed over—with a long 
statement. After that, he asked for 
questions. 

When a question was put, Gromyko 
answered at once in Russian without 
waiting for his interpreter. Thereby he 
indicated that he understood the Eng- 
lish question perfectly, but deliberately 
replied in Russian. This kind of shilly- 
shally disgusted Hi Binder who rose to 
say: “Mr. Gromyko, since in answering 
questions you are only repeating your- 
self and giving very little, if any, in- 
formation I, for one, am going to ex- 
cuse myself from this press conference.” 
With that, Hi walked out—followed by 
some 400 newspaper men. Incidentally, 
Hi is a life member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table of NALU who lives in 
Miami, Florida. At one time he was a 
columnist for the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin. 

En route to the Los Angeles conven- 
tion of the life underwriters, | had a 
chance to renew acquaintance with 
Henry E. North, vice-president at San 
Francisco for Metropolitan Life of New 
York. At the invitation of Governor 
Earl Warren of California, Mr. North 
is general chairman of the governor’s 
statewide traffic conference, scheduled 
for the capitol city of Sacramento in 
the last week of October. 


Los Angeles: 


OWN in this part of California, I 

found myself in the midst of some 
1700 people who were attending the 
sixtv-second national convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. It save me a chance to meet 
with manv old friends—and many new 
ones. Holgar Johnson, president of the 


tanooga. 


A me 
long city streets 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


Institute of Life Insurance. Julian 
Myrick, retired vice-president of the 
Mutual Life of New York and one of 
the men who made tennis both a hobby 
and a national game-of-importance. 
Grant Taggart, member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table (on whom I did a 
story in 1926 that, I like to think, in- 
troduced him to the nation). Helen 
Fisher, who works in Norwood, Mani- 
toba, Canada (a suburb of Winnipeg) 
and pays for some $700,000 a year; 
And Sam Miles—he’s the vice-president 
in charge of ordinary business for the 
Provident Life & Accident at Chat- 
Sam’s quite a guy. Knows 
his business. And Vice-President Skel- 


ton of the Republic National Life of 
Dallas whom I had last seen in his 


home city while the local heat-wave was 


on. (Ran into him while he and I 
were viewing the china offerings of the 
local shops along The Square.) 


Incidentally, the localities have torn 


the Square up to make a parking lot. 
I’m told that when the whole deal is 
over, they will put the grass, trees, etc., 
back on it—and still have the multi-car 
parking lot underneath. Progress? Or 
retroprogression ? 
with Charles Schaaf, of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, at his fine dinner party 
in the Jonathan Club in Los Angeles. 
And buying a cup of tea and some cin- 
namon toast for Lillian Joseph (Home 
Life of New York, at New York) who is 
one of the best lady producers in the 
country and whom I first knew more 
years ago than either she or I would 
care to remember! 
of the State Life of Indianapolis. No 
man in the history of the life in- 
surance business has done more to ad- 
vance the cause of C.L.U. than bas Ed. 
And “Woody” Woodson. now (since the 
resolution to that effect) managing di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 
what I think of his forthrieht comments 
hefore the 
NATIT!) 

NATIT. And Wilfrid F. Tones. director 
of public relations for the NALU. 


And then talking 


And Ed Krueger, 


(Ask me. privately, 


clocine sescion of the 
And Max Boffman of the 
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United States Life 
LIFE-PAID UP at 65 Policy, which 


rounds out the company’s limited 
payment life portfolio, was developed 
to answer field requests for a plan 
which: (1) becomes paid up at the 
insared’s age 65, regardless of age of 
issue, and (2) can be coupled with in- 
come riders to complete the develop- 
ment of the insured’s program under 
the “Social Security” approach. The 
new Life-Paid Up at 65 features a 
special Endowment option. 

As an additional service, United 
States Life has also made available 
a new policy called the “Mortgage Pro- 
tection Plan.” This offering is a low- 


contract guide 


cost monthly reducing policy which is 
designed in five convenient terms from 
10 to 30 years to fit usual mortgage 
protection requirements. It will be is- 
sued from ages 20 to 60, and will be 
convertible prior to age 60. Waiver 
of premium benefit will also be avail- 
able under the new plan. 


Connecticut Mutual 


HE company has raised the maxi- 

mum age limit for new insurance 
from 65 up to age 70. Only stand- 
ard risks will be accepted. The reten- 
tion limit will be $25,000 with an addi- 
tional $25,000 usually obtainable 
through reinsurance. 


Lincoln National 


HE company plans to enter the 

Accident & Health field with a 
full line of both commercial and non- 
cancellable coverages. In addition, they 
will offer combination Life and Com- 
mercial A&H policies. 

Contracts are being prepared first for 
various forms of non-cancellable cover- 
ages and for the combination policies. 
It is expected that the company will 
introduce that part of their program 
before the end of the year and soon 
thereafter have available a more com- 
plete line of Commercial A&H insur- 
ance. 


Occidental Life of California 


COMPLETE sales kit to use in 
presenting, closing and installing 
Group cases of ten or more lives has 
been introduced. Entitled “Group Life 
Begins at 10,” the compact Occidental 
kit includes a “know-how” manual for 
agents and brokers, sales presentation 
folders for both employer and em- 
ployee, application forms and pads of 
enrollment and beneficiary forms. 
The kit has two versions—one for 
California use and one for those states 
which currently permit writing Group 
in cases as smell as ten lives. Cover- 
age is also available in Canada. 
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ANOTHER STEP FORWARD ... 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


Adopts New Expansion Program and Regional Home Office 


$100 Million FOUNDATION 


LAID FOR A FUTURE 


$500 Million Company 


The following map shows the territory served by The National Reserve Life Ins. Co. and Policyholder's National 
Life Ins. Co., formerly affiliated companies, now being consolidated, and some of the Agencies already established. 





“Operating in one of the greatest new wealth produci 1g areas in the United States—Where the spirit of the 
pioneer still prevails—We forge on to a greater future that lies ahead for those who do not sell America short." 
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“Group Life Begins at 10” offers 
eight combinations of coverage and Ac- 
cidental Death and Dismemberment 
and Dependent Life Insurance which 
may be selected at the employer’s op- 
tion. Since the presentation is intended 
for widespread use by agents and bro- 
kers, it has been prepared with a sim- 
plified approach, facilitating its use by 
agents not familiar with writing Group 
Life coverage. 


Manhattan Life 


NEW family security policy writ- 
ten down to as low an expiry 
period as 6 years from date of purchase 
to as high an expiry age as 75 was an- 
nounced. Issue ages are 20 to 64 in- 
clusive, and the policy is convertible, 
without medical examination, for the 
then commuted value, into any form 
of policy, except Term, before the in- 
sured is 65 years old, nearest birthday. 
The Waiver of Premium Total Per- 
nanent Disability Benefit, effective to 
age 60, is included without specific ex- 
tra charge, in all standard policy is- 
sues, and the new policy is partici- 
pating. 

The Manhattan Life’s new plan is 
flexible. It is designed to provide an 
insured’s family a substantial monthly 
income during any of the critical pe- 
riods that a family man may face when 
income is most needed. It is especially 
suitable to supply income to a widow 
during the period prior to age 65 when 
she would not be covered by Social 
Security benefits, if she has no chil- 
dren under 18 years of age. 

The company will not issue its new 
Family Security Plan for less than $20 
monthly income, or for an annual pre- 
mium of less than $20. 


Fidelity Mutual 


N connection with a revision of its 
policy forms now under way Fidel- 

ity Mutual has announced a number of 
changes which are immediately effec- 
tive. Included among them are the 
following: 

The maximum limit of Disability In- 
come has been increased from $150.00 
per month to $250.00 per month and 
the limit with all companies from 
$300.00 per month to $400.00 per 
month. 


The maximum limits on Retirement 
Annuity plans will be that number of 
units which will provide $300.00 
monthly income at maturity, but in no 
event less than ten units. Special re- 
strictions on the maximum amount of 
Term Insurance on women have been 
removed. 

Single Premium insurance will be 
issued down to age one on all current 
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Single premium plans. Single Premium 
Endowment policies will be issued for 
durations as short as fifteen years. 


Mutual of Omaha 
PERSON can now buy sickness and 
accident insurance benefits in the 
same way he purchases groceries as the 
result of a new “package plan” de- 
veloped by Mutual of Omaha, after a 
year of research and planning. The 
policy consists of a budget plan de- 
signed to meet present economic condi- 
tions. 
The insurance buyer can now make 


aN WM 


So writes a 
GUARDIAN Policyholder, 
collecting his disability income 


The letter continues: 





a list of the benefits he and his family 
needs, just like a housewife makes her 
grocery list. The insurance salesman 
can take this list of benefits and wrap 
them up into one tailored package 
policy that covers all the buyer’s needs. 

The package policy offers a wide 
choice of benefits. It includes lifetime 
disability benefits, travel accidental 
death which includes commercial air 
travel at no extra charge up to $25,000, 
hospital room benefits, miscellaneous 
hospital expense, surgical benefits, ac- 
cidental death, polio and other dread 
disease catastrophe coverage. Family 
coverage is also available. 











ls a 








“At our bank, they said yours is an excellent company and that I 
have a wonderful policy. It certainly means a great deal to us now. 


“I shall keep you informed of any change in my condition. I am 
eager to work if possible. Until then, your checks will certainly 


help.” 


GUARDIAN has been writing disability income protection in con- 
junction with our regular life insurance contracts, continuously 


since 1916. 


Just how important this protection is to policyholders is illustrated 
again and again by cases in our files. This is one reason why 
GUARDIAN representatives are proud to offer our modern disability 
provision, which pays $10 per month per $1,000, to a wide range 


of prospects. 


P. S. We're currently’ paying additional dividends on policies that 
include the disability income provision. 
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Application of Policyholders’ Dividends 
Duri 1950 
st uring 
sds. 
ride 
Ime — 
to n led to id in 
atal Applied to Shorte' Applied Paid in Cash 
: Applied to Endowment or Purchase Paid-up or Apolied in Left with Company Accident Total Dividends 
air Pay Renewal Premium Paying Additions and Liquidation to to Accumulate and ved by 
00 Name of Company Premiums Period Annuities Loans or Notes at Interest Health Policyholders 
, —EE —EEE —_———_——— 
Ous $ Amount | % | $ Amount | % | $ Amount | % $ Amount | % | $ Amount | % | $ Amount | % $ Amount % 
ae i — nM ears Bots, OR 
ead | Acacia Mutual Life Ins......... yg) rere oer 8.692 | 1.2 27.000 | 88.0|........... | 2 |eweeece reer peewee 713.985 | 100.0 
nil Aetna Life Ins. Co............. 1,423,944 | 32.1 |....------ee]--e ee 232.628 | 5.2 812.949 | 18.3 | 1,973,260 GR ea 4,442,780 | 100.0 
y 0 pmorican Wational tne... .......]----ccec fo. 0 feveeerer gaa doeens Poors’ 944 a Seen Ke BR oe 100.0 
Atlantic Life Ins. Co........... 83,137 | 53.8 102 1 24.655 | 16.0 27.150 | 17.6 19.317 | 12.6 |.......-..-- 154, 100.0 
Bankers Life Co., lowa........ 1,496,920 | 28.1 |...-------+ [ever 313,726 | 6.0 480 ,382 9.1 | 2,908,695 | 54.4 148,014 | 2.4 5,347,736 | 100.0 
Bankers Life Ins.. Nebraska... 41,288 | 12.0 |.......---- 438 | 9.5 27.415 | 8.0 ~ ek S re ame 342,760 | 100.0 
Berkshire Life Ins. gee 133.784 | 17.0 |......----+- 97.014 | 12.3 36,518 | 4.6 SRR (ene ee 787,925 | 100.0 
Boston Mutual Life ins... ... 220.546 | 62.5 |......----+-]--- ++: 1,125 3 29.657| 84 cy 4) Sere cer 353 060 | 100.0 
California-V estern States... ... 097.170 | 10 2 |...-------+-|---+ c72.486 | 7.6 c22 514 2.3 0763 875 | 78.9 )}....-----0--]o. eee 0956 046 | 100.0 
Central Life Assur. Co......... 178,695 | 20.5 |..-.-----5+-fe-ee- 255,870 | 29.3 30,548 3.5 407,589 | 46.7 |......----++]....-- 872,701 | 100.0 
Colonial Life Ins. of Amer.......|..----.+.-- SUA, Pere aeeee eye V.OBE 1... 22. |.cevccesece] cg focoeceeeeree|. coces 1,261 | 100.0 
Columbus V utual Life Ins...... 321,840 | 363 |....--.-... |.---- 27,499 | 3.1 40.201 4.5 496 659 | 56.1|......------]...... 886.200 | 100.0 
Connecticut General : 1.792.245 | 65 2 1,014 45 313 | 16 88 220 32 820.618 | 30.0 |......-.----]...... 2,747,310 | 100.0 
Connecticut Mutual Life........| 3,722,042 | $2 8 |....------- |--->- 392 35| 279.688| 2.5| 6.944.888 | 612)..-.....---} cs 11.338 976 | 100.0 
Continental American Life... .. 254,037 | 42.2 |..----0-eee-feeeee 165,911 | 27.6 20,566 3.4 161,465 | 26.8 |.......---+-]..... 601,980 | 100.0 
693,513 | 50.7 |....------+ Jeeee 136.113 | 99 51.577 3.8 487,196 | 35 6 SN re 1.368 401 | 100.0 
17,623,456 | 21.6 |....--------]--+-- 5,550 092 | 6 8 | 28,377 699 | 349 | 20.336 429 | 250 9,490,329 | 11.7 81,378.003 | 100.0 
934,794 | 20 2 |..-.----ee+ Jenne 170,693 | 53 87 366 28)| 2,007,087 | 627| .....----- 3,199 940 | 100.0 
Gaawace IE BUT oiccveccesce 524) 5.5 5.184 | 542 © OT ME ode tékerscel., 5 sec 9 570 | 100.0 
Federal Life Insurance......... 010,700 | 20.2 |....------0-feeeee- e615 | 1.2 04,237 | 8.0 035,688 | 67.0 c1,925 | 3.6 053,265 | 100.0 
Fidelity Mutual Life........... 472,934 | 27.9 3 ee 76.259 | 45 76.616 | 4.5 | 1.068.135 | 63.1 |......-.--+-J...... 1.694.016 | 100.0 
Franklin Life Insurance... ..... 19,989 | 10]....-.----- J----- 122.078 | 6.3 503.169 | 259] 1,296.640 | 1,941 876 | 100.0 
General American Life......... 115,237 | 12.6 |....-..-- ; 23.8823 | 26 133.021 | 14.5 315 887 | 34 5 327,068 | 35.8 915 095 | 100.0 
Great Southern Life .......... 13,761 6.4 al7,602 | 8.3 19.704 | 92 10.189 48 181 876 | 713 /|....-.----- 213.132 | 100.0 
Guarantee Mutual Life. ....... 81,718 | 23.4 |...-------+ |.....- 15,849 | 7.1 8,155 3.7 145,636 | 65.8 |.......-----]...... 221,359 | 100.0 
Guardian Life Ins. Co...........| 1,001,383 | 32.7 |-.-.---es-+-[...ee. 157.952 | 5.1 170 806 | 5.6| 1.731,215 | 6.6 )......-.--6-}..... 3,061,356 | 100.0 
Home Life Ins.. New York...... BE ee eee 93.869 | 40 78.715 | 3.3| 1,271 679 | 541].......----- 2.351090 | 100.0 
Home Life Ins.. Philadelphia. . . .4ar | 49 1.......-+-: 041,000 | 21.4 al6 et Ls ) 4) ee eee 191.707 | 100.0 
Illinois Bankers Life........... yy LF. | SES eee 427| 12 14,291 | 40.7 OTE ET GB f.. vs vcn000% 35 076 | 100.0 
Indianapolis Life............ GS 7) RIE petal 11,751 | 1.9 18,482 | 3.0 OF TE WUE Los. ccccesd, cassa 603,790 | 100.0 
Jefferson Standard Eee ae 13.276| .7| 207 902| 11.3| 1.181.321) 64.1)... 0 |... 1,841,742 | 100.0 
John Hancock Mutual. . 21,901,473 | 50.1 |...-------- §27.724 | 1.2 436 861 1.0 | 17,763 756 | 40 6 3,110,523 | 7.1 43,740 336 | 100.0 
Kansas City Life. 585 ee 1,115 8 64.809 | 447 78,497 | 54.1 145 007 | 100.0 
Life Insurance Co. of Va... . . Te) ae 224) 3.1 6,569 | 91.7)]...... of 7,164 | 100.0 
Life & Casualty Co. of Tenn... OL 1 t REROR Hage 482 | 13.3 851 | 23.5 1,641 | 45.3 3,621 | 100.0 
Lincotn National Life.......... 163,504 | 22.3 |....------+: 25.337 | 35 18.110} 2.5 one. 288 | 71.7 |.......-000- Nee 731,673 | 100.0 
anhattan Life Insurance... . 243.946 | 52.2 |....----+++: 12,038 | 2.6 25.025 | 5.4 185,985 | 398|......... 466 995 | 100.0 
Massachusetts Mutual..... 4,060,234 | 28.3 |..------+-+: 993.675 | 69 | 1.995.404 | 11.1 | 7.535 312 | 62 6 461.686 | 7.7 | .14 346.312 | 100.0 
ee Life “"*"" "| 70,182,386 | 38 8 |.---------- 13,651.774 | 7.8 | 64,410 793 | 365 | 11,642 206| 6 6 | 16,364,343 | 9.3 176.251 503 | 100.0 
innesota Mutual Life... . 350,570 | 26.0 |....------- 46, 3.4 291,959 | 21.6 661,240 | 49.0 |.........-. abi 1,350,527 | 100.0 
enumontal on. on0 | 90.7 |..--2:-+::: 9.006 | 11.5 7,793 | 10.0 ere eee 77.948 | 100.0 
ee Pene*t Life : 6,507,826 | 49 9 164,194 | 14.2 1,132,139 | 8.7 974 242 7.5 | 4.274 409 | 327]....--------}..... 13.052 .810 | 100.0 
oer Life Insurance 9.591.965 | 56.6 |......----- 5,095,409 | 30.4 186 095 1.1| 1,904 791 | 119]....--.-. my yep 16 778 260 | 100.0 
utual Trust Life............ 307.968 | 25 0|....------- 44,154 | 36 3,287 3 864 831 | 70 4 8,380 7 | 1.228 620 | 100.0 
National Life, Vermont... ... . 2,423,085 | 40.4 |...-------- fo... 925444 | 15.4 | 385,783 | §.9| 2,207,615 | 38.3)......-.--.]..... 6,001,898 | 100.0 
~ England Mutual....... 6,184,228 | 43.8 |- . 1,034,280 | 7.3 | 1,006,186 7.1 §.900 401 | 41.8 ].......-----}...... 14,134,185 | 100.0 
lew York Life Insurance... ... 11,235,570 | 23.7 90,127 3.497.713 | 7.5| 2,521 101 5.3 | 30,032,997 | 63.5 |....--------}....- 47,377 508 | 100.0 
Northern Life Insurance. ..... . 72,123 | 16 2 428 1 3.305 7 19.734 | 4.4 ; o J. 7) Ss goer 444.330 | 100.0 
Northwestern Mutual ..........| 19,869,569 | 523 |.-----; ~, Sees 14,082,407 | 37.1 | 2.544.423) 6.7 ek iat eS ees 37,964.177 | 100.0 
Northwestern National Life... . 195,657 | 13.1 5,137 3 26,566 | 1.8 617,403 | 41.7 640,316 | 43.1|......----- 1,485,079 | 100.0 
Cesldental Life Insurance...... LS ) ee oe 24.101 | 1.3 | 126,839] 6.6 | 1,611,427 | 84.3 2,151 1 | 1,912,656 | 100.0 
a National Life............ 102.349 | 18.2 |..----------|..... 67,089 | 99 26.653} 39 479 304 | 71.0|....-.----0f..... 675 396 | 100.0 
me Mutual Life............ 436.133 | 20.8 |...-----+---]..... 95.339 | 6.3 48,278 3.2 933 695 | 61.7/|....-.-- cr ee 1,513,445 | 100.0 
Pan American RS + ie | SERSSREIES leaner 09.197| .8 04 003 "3 | 1.185 660 | 98 2 c190 |... cl. 206.836 | 100.0 
Mutual Life..............| 2,021,013 | 17.0 |...-------- hak 419,425 | 3.5 604.335 | 5.1 | 08,849,007 | 74.4)......------}....., 11,293,871 | 100.0 
ome Mutual Life.......... 614.967 | 17.4 ]..-----eeee fo... 55,564 | 1.6 128.477 | 3.6] 2,741,223 | 77.4 ]...--..-,..-]....;. 3.540.231 | 100.0 
ident Mutual Life......... 2,407,589 | 47.3 |..--------+-]..... 198.298 | 3.9 180.776 | 3.6 | 2.282.218 | 449 14,287 “g'| 5.083 168 | 100.0 
intial Insurance Co...... .. 29'586.676 | 25.7 |..----------]..... 47,643,513 | 41.4 | 16,601,359) 14.3 16,753.125 | 14 5 | b4,717.383 | 4.1 115,202 057 | 100.0 
Security Mutual Life, N.Y... . . 219,919 | 32.7 |..------++--}..-e 72,745 | 10.8 .571 80 299.441 | 445 27,274 4.0 672 950 | 100.0 
Wear isdcnsccece BE Wii Bcc iesccesed caves 41| .6 123,344 | 65.6 os Ve <7) eee ps 188,026 | 100.0 
Southwestern Life Ins........... a ey eee vo: 0487 | 27 c17.129 | 95.6 eS e') va eee ed c17,928 | 100.0 
a Life Insurance............ 917,481 | 28.9 ]....----00- er 96.855 | 19.7 121} 20.2 177.400 | 36.2 |.......----- 490 778 | 100.0 
@ Mutual Life Mass....... 1,288,196 | 31.0 |..-.-.------]..... 266,090 | 6.4 344 009 8 2 | e2,212,170 | 53.2 49,443 | 1.2 4,159 908 | 100.0 
ife Insurance Md......... wher ky See niu! APN 58.446 | 100.0| .. nig eR 58 446 | 100.0 
Union Central Life Ins... .. ’ 1,506,502 | 46.0 |....--------]...-- 224,006 | 6.8 224,013 6.8 | 1,318,706 | 40.4|......----- ]..--- 3,273,228 | 100.0 
wan Mutual Life Ins.......... 295,791 I~ :ncins Sawa oo 29,859 | 4.4 31,546} 4.6 318,151 | 46 7 5,233] .8 680,580 | 100.0 
Me unteer-State Life .......... Or  egRRSeSE megee! err ics : 619 | 34.8 | Ge arene 1,778 | 100.0 
Washington National Ins... .. . . aN MEINE 5 3.556<055<Bcosns 3.918 | 8.1 5.960 | 12.5 2 2 S | SRR RRRSES pee 48.225 | 100.0 
West Coast Life Ins........... ry 1 | ees ee 52,439 | 20.0 7,146 | 2.7 re sh Yl eee Tee 262 121 | 100.0 
estern Life Insurance........ 6,854 | 1.9 }...-------> as 141,682 | 46.6 3,778 1.2 153,049 | 50.3 |......------]..--- 304,364 | 100.0 
Totals 1950 (70 Companies).....| 224437039 | 34.2) 278676)... .. 98 614.899 | 15 0 | 125949178 | 19.2 | 171 26.3 | 34428.220| §.3| 655401388 | 100.0 
. eae 215 002 738 | 35.1 300 737 |..... 14 8 | 120030222 | 19 6 | 156471728 | 255 30 666478 | § 0 | 613 267246 | 100.0 
1948.20... oss... see eees| 299-147 165 | 36.8 306 032 "4 | 84911 426 | 14.8 | 110 997 280 19.3 | 138951594 | 242) 27397438) 48 673 710 935 | 100.0 
1947 RARER 210 589 619 | 38.7 466 997 "1 | 81886634 | 15.1 | 98729 560 18.1 | 127570731 | 23.5 | 24,736,412) 4.5 543 979 953 | 100.0 
_ Eee 208,081,729 | 42.8 485,912 "5 | 74,417,220 | 15.3 | 88.774911 | 18. 113,965,148 | 23.5 ° * 485.724 920 | 100.0 
b 2 The 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950 statements include a breakdown of accident and c—Includes coupons. y 
ealth business; prior years do not. d—Includes $23,169 applied under non-forfeiture values. 
_— e—lIncludes $498,385 interest. 







Coupons. 
b—Includes $211.188 left with the company to accumulate at interest. 
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An acetate carbon ribbon developed 
especially for the preparation of 
masters and photographic and paper 
plate reproduction is among four new 
office supply products announced by a 
leading office equipment manufacturer. 
This all plastic ribbon permits a maxi- 
mum carbon deposit to produce ideal 
type impressions for clear reproduction. 
It is available with two weights of car- 
bon coating. 

The other new products include two 
nylon ribbons and a new non-curl, 
non-smudge carbon paper with its back 
treated to prevent slippage. Two diag- 
onally opposite corner cuts and the 
extra length of the carbon paper pro- 
vide for easy removal. 


223. A and H Survey 


“A Survey of Accident and Health 
Coverage in the United States” has 
just been published. The report is of 
special interest to readers of Tue 
SPECTATOR and the publication makes 
for interesting study especially after 
reading the feature article “The Medi- 
cal-Care Report—A Summary” which 
appeared in the August issue, p. 18. 

The Survey contains figures which 
show the tremendous gains made by all 
forms of voluntary health protection 
during 1950. Sections of the booklet 
are devoted to how hospital, surgical 
and medical expense coverage is dis- 
tributed among various insurers and 
other agencies and growth trends in 
hospital and surgical coverage, and sev- 
eral other interesting topics. Copies 
are free. 


224. Dashaplates 


Dashaplates are now available for 
your addressograph and speedaumat. 
The plates are made by a special 
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THe Spectator Lire INsuraNce IN AcTION 


Please send me further information on the following: 





A QUICK WINDOW SHOPPING TOUR OF ITEMS THAT 
WILL PROVE PROFITABLE TO YOUR BUSINESS 


process that combines the hardness of 
steel and the toughness of zinc. The 
plates may be used several times over, 
says the manufacturer, and even when 
they have been re-embossed a few times 
they still are capable of making many 
carbon copies. 


225. Photocopying 


A large office-machine manufacturer 
announces a new and improved photo- 
copying machine. Comes in two models 
and permits contact printing. Copy 
surface is either 30 in. x 20 in. or 
43 in. x 60 in. 


226. Record Protection 

A new eight page folder pointing up 
the pitfalls of inadequate record pro- 
tection has been issued by Remington 
Rand Inc. 

Titled “The Cost of Burned Re- 
cords”, the folder leads off with some 
grim percentages of the fate of busi- 
nesses whose records have gone up in 
smoke. For example, 43 per cent of 
companies so affected go out of busi- 
ness. 

Emphasized also is the shaky position 
in which firms find themselves when 
they try to collect fire insurance and 
accounts receivable or to resist unjust 
claims. Government is also shown to 
take a dim view of the fire alibi when 
asking a company to produce its re- 
cords. 
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The folder goes on to list those 
“pieces of paper” which are the life- 
blood of almost any business. A back 
page shows those measures in equip- 
ment and methods available to insure 
100 per cent protection. 

The brochure is free. 


227. Research Machine 


Development of a new electronic in- 
formation-searching machine to help 
solve the problem of research has been 
announced by a large manufacturer of 
office machines. 

Coupling electronic principles em- 
bodied in many of its standard elec- 
tronic business machines with a new 
machine “language” of 792 characters, 
the company has come up with an 
experimental full-scale working model 
that uses photo-electric eyes to read 
scientific information from cards at the 
rate of 1,000 cards a minute. 

The machine can be adapted for a 
variety of uses and should be helpful 
in correlating statistical information. 










228. Record Files 
The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 


has put a new series of 4drawer legal 
and letter size insulated safe record 
files on the market. The maker says 
that the files will withstand the stand- 
ard one-hour fire endurance test, ex- 
plosion and impact tests. 

The files were designed for the pro- 
tection of vital records and other valu- 
able documents. Two steel, spring-bolts 
securely hold each drawer closed for 
24-hour-a-day fire protection. To pre 
vent unauthorized access to vital infor- 
mation the drawers may be equipped 
with the user’s choice of corrugated 
key locks or combination locks. 

More information is available. 


















229. Permanent Storage Space 


Convoy’s Chem-Board Storage Files 
offer permanent storage filing at tem- 
porary cost. Chem-Board is the product 
of Convoy’s exclusive corrugated fibre- 
board process. When fully loaded, 
Chem-Board Files can be stacked to the 
ceiling without inter-mediate supports. 
The files mate together vertically, op- 
erate freely without sagging or binding. 
can’t rust, are moisture proof, have 
positive drawer stops and are light ™ 
weight. Literature available. 












